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THE NEW YORK COMMISSION. 


THE recommendation of Governor Odell for a reduction 
of the commissions for the care of the forests and of fish 
and game has been put into effect in a measure introduced 
by Assemblyman Allds, which amends the present law and 
substitutes for the existing boards of five commissioners 
for forests, fish and game and three commissioners of the 
forest preserve a single board of three members, which 
shall be made up thus: “The Forest, Fish and Game 
Commission shall consist of three members, to be ap- 
pointed by the Governor, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. Two of such members shall be ap- 
pointed from the Commisisoners of the Land Office and 
may be removed by the Governor at his pleasure. The 
third member of such Commission shall be appointed for 
a term to expire on the 31st day of December, 1903; a 
successor to such member thereafter appointed shall hold 
his office for a term of three years, beginning on the 
first day of January of the year in which he is appointed. 
Within twerity days after the amendment of this section 
takes effect, the Governor shall appoint a Forest, Fish and 
Game Commission as herein provided, and upon the ap- 
pointment and qualification of the members of such 
commission the terms of the members of the Forest, Fish 
and Game Commission and of the Forest Preserve Board 
then in office shall expire.” 

The member who is not a Commissioner of the Land 
Office the bill provides shall be the shellfish commis- 
sioner; and as a matter of fact, we understand the 
meaning of the bill to be that the shellfish commissioner 
shall be the practical executive man of the commission. 
His salary is to be fixed at $5,000 a year, the other mem- 
bers to serve without compensation. . All the commis- 
sioners are to receive their actual expenses. The measure 
further abolishes the present forest preserve board and 
provides that the Forest, Fish and Game Commission as 
newly organized shall constitute the Forest Preserve 
Board, and shall have all the powers conferred and per- 
‘form the duties imposed by law upon that board. 

_Such a change as here contemplated would be directly 
for the benefit of the interests involved. - It is of common 
knowledge that the fish commission of five members was 
brought into being as ‘a political job. There is no good 
reason for such a board. As a matter of fact, the work 
of the commission could be done by one man, or as we have 
repeatedly urged, the entire commission could be abolished 
with profit and the work be intrusted to the practical 
executive heads, the State fishculturist and the State game 
protector, who now actually perform the duties of the 
commission. “It is improbable; however, that the Legis- 
lature would consént to the adoption of such a system, 
notwithstanding that it is the practical and business- 
like way te accomplish the ends sought. Unquestionably 
the most efficient force of game protectors would be one 
made up of officers appointed directly by the chief game 
protector and responsible directly to him for the perform- 
ance of their duties. The reason such a system could not 
be ‘put in force, however, is that for political considera- 
tions the Legislature would probably not intrust the ap- 
pointments to a chief game protector. So with the State 
fishculturist. A competent person filling this position 
could do everything with respect to the choice of species 
of fish for propagation and the waters to put them into, 
and the practical work of fishculture and fish planting 
independently of the. advice or direction or control of a 
commission’. or commissioners over him. He likewise 
would be much miore competent than a commission to 
select his employees, and retain or dismiss them accord- 
ing to their efficiency. Barring the possibility, however, 
of adoption of such a simple and business-like system, we 
’ shall welcome the reduction of the commission to the 


. form proposed in Mr, Allds’ bill, 
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‘ TIPS. 


In the swirl of changes which has marked the progress 
of outdoor interests during the past few years, the rela- 
tions between sportsman and landowner, in so far as they 
concern rights and privileges, have been subjected to 
radical readjustments. Of all these, none has been greater 
than that caused by the advent of the man with a tip. The 
simple custom of gratuitous feeing has been fraught with 
results never contemplated nor foreseen by the man with 
a generous, open hand. 

In the days often referred to as the old days, but days 
of a few years ago only. in many districts the land- 
owner looked upon the sportsman as a kind of novel 
visitor, between whom and himself there existed no ques- 
tion of bargaining. If the sportsman chose to shoot over 
his land without even asking for the privilege, the land- 
owner. as a general proposition, did not consider that 
thereby his rights were in the least invaded. It was not 
causing him any material loss, nor even inconvenience, 
and, if the self-invited guest would but exercise care in 
replacing gates and fences, or not to shoot near his cattle, 
he asked no more. The shooter was as welcome to shoot 
birds on his land without price as he was to drink from 
the water of his well free. 

But the change of time brought a constant and growing 
prosperity. With the general accumulation of wealth 
there has been evolved a large leisure class, whose mem- 
bers from the customs of their life have been habituated 
to the giving of gratuities. It is a part of life in the 
great cities. The waiter in the hotel, if he is not tipped 
after serving a patron, is prone to serve him but ill there- 
after till the tip is forthcoming. Similarly, at every turn 
in the great cities, the person of means is confronted with 
the necessity of giving a tip. He comes in time to 
consider it a matter of course, and attaches no special im- 
portance to it. 

But the tip in the country has been instrumental in 
changing what was free as a matter of courtesy to what 
is now a business proposition as a matter of right. Ifa 
landowner had a particularly good game section within his 
possessions and received $10 or $20 from an appreciative 
shooter for the privilege of shooting thereon, or a sub- 
stantial sum to prohibit all other shooters from: its 
privileges, the surrounding landowners in a similar man- 
ner were not slow to grasp the idea of revenue from their 
land in‘ return for its hunting privileges. Thence came 
the assertion of the rights of ownership as against the 
sportsman who sought sport after the old free manner. 
Once unhindered, he at length found himself a tres- 
passer. . 

The sportsman with the tip has effected a profound 
change in the customs of every class which caters to his 
needs—guides, boatmen, hotel servants, drivers, etc.—till 
at length the sportsman without a tip has many difficulties 
to encounter in consequence. Without silver pieces to dis- 
tribute freely, he finds that the old-time freedom and 
service are unattainable. 

Of course there are a few sections here and there where 
the virtue of the tip has not yet become establishd, but 
its establishment therein is only a question of time. 

There is no question that any one has a right to be as 
munificently generous as he chooses, and there is also no 
question that superior and zealous service should merit 
and receive extra reward, but the lavish and inconsiderate 
bestowal of rewards, regardless of merit, has no direct 
benefits to the giver, and makes life incomparably more 
difficult for the poorer brethren who may chance to fol- 
low in his footsteps when seeking sport or recreation. 

The rewards given to guides as gratuities are often so 
large that the person of limited means or less lavish ex- 
penditure finds himself regarded as niggardly because he 
fails to equal with his gifts the gifts of those employers who 
have preceded him. 





Mr. J. Russell Reed, the new president of the Massa- 
chusetts Fish and Game Protective Association, has long 
been actively identified with the work of the Association, 
and has been one of the most intelligent, able and 
efficient workers for the fish and game interests of Massa- 
chusetts. Under his administration the Association’s 
affairs, we may be confident, will be admirably promoted, 

the society will maintain its very enviable record of 


SNAP SHOTS. 


Pennsylvania is taking hold of the forest preserve idea: 
Dr. J. S. Rothrock, president of the Forestry Board, writes 
in another column of the acquisition of a Pike county 
tract of 26,000 acres, which will be held as a State pre- 
serve of the forest, the fish and the game, and of an- 
other territory of 60,000 acres on the West Branch of the 
Susquehanna. We quote also from Governor Stone’s mes- 
sage paragraphs reviewing what has been done already in 
this field, and giving assurance that further action in the 
same direction will be seconded by the executive. That 
Governor Stone has popular support in his forestry recom- 
mendations is indicated by the action of the Pennsyl- 
vania Conference in the Interests of Public Health, Wild 
Game and Forestry, which has adopted a resolution de- 
claring their belief that “the thousands of citizens who 
are in the membership of the organizations represented 
in this conference from every county of this common- 
wealth, will cordially approve of the recommendations of 
Governor Stone and unite with him in the endeavor to 
secure for the State the benefits which his liberal policy 
promises.” 





It is not often that we have the privilege of publishing 
so careful, well considered and matured discussion of the 
game interests of a State as the one printed to-day from 
the pen of Mr. D. C. Beaman, of Colorado. It is compre- 
hensive in scope and the discussion of the several topics 
is so thorough as to show that the facts printed have been 
carefully gathered and the observances based upon them 
are the product of mature reflection. It is a game study 
worth studying, and it should have a careful reading. 
The conditions prevailing in Colorado are in large measure 
the conditions which hold over the Rocky Mountain 
region. Like causes have produced like effects. Deer, 
elk and antelope have vanished from large areas where in 
the past, within the years which are not yet counted re- 
mote, they swarmed in astonishing numbers. The prob- 
lem of how the remnant shall be saved is immediate and 
pressing. Mr. Beaman finds the solution of the problem 
is the hunting license, the shortening of the season and a 
rigid enforcement of the law. 





The tenacity of the humbler species of wild animals and 
the wonderful way in which they persist in the face of 
civilization is illustrated in some facts recently brought 
out by the Norwich Bulletin, which has discovered ‘that 
a fur dealer in Danielson, Conn., during the season makes 
weekly shipments amounting to $200 and $300 worth of 
mink, fox, raccoon, skunk and muskrat skins. And he 
has been in the business since the Civil War, as his father, 
a noted hunter and trapper, was in it for years before him. 
There are men and boys in the back districts all through 
New England who find profit in their traps from Novem- 
ber to March. And this reminds us that we have in 
manuscript a story of youthful adventure in trapping, writ- 
ten by Mr. Wm. H. Avis, of which we shall begin publica- 
tion next week. 





The interests of forestry and fish and game protection 
have a growing recognition among the topics which the . 
Governors of States consider deserving of attention in 
their messages. We have already noted the stands taken 
by the Governors of New York and New Hampshire. To- 
day we quote a paragraph from the message of Governor 
McLean, of Connecticut, who shows an intelligent appre- 
ciation of the economic aspect of protection when. he 
says that “a brook well stocked with trout, or a cover 
well stocked with partridge or quail, will in the near 
future bring a larger proportionate prefit to its owner than 
any other investment.” 





Among the things which are crowded out of our pages 
this*week are the anriual reports of President Alex. Star- 
buck, of the Cuvier Club, of Cincinnati, and’ Secretary 
H. H. Kimball, of the Massachusetts Association. They 
will be given in the next issue. 





The second annual meeting of the North Ameti 
Fish and Game Protective Association will be held 
Montreal on Jan. 30. We look for substantial results 
from thig organization, which should have cordial support, 
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Oe Sporiaman Gowrist; | 
Tulimatiu. 


Every race has its tradition, merely history wherein 
Teliable particulars are lacking, of its own killer of things 
and possessor of the craft to interchange the jungle hail 
of “good hunting.” It may be a Nimrod, that mighty 
hunter before the Lord; it may be the more delicately 
sculptured Diane Chasseresse. Whatever be the name 
that this tradition carries in the several lands, it is always 
a dim recollection of some one who had learned wood- 
ctaft in all woodland ways. Tulimanu is the Samoan ex- 
pression of the same recollection of the mighty hunter 
on the mountains. This paper is the attempt to rehabilitate 
out of fragmentary stories the personality of Tulimanu, 
the great hunter of Samoan legend. 

When first I heard the word it was applied to me by 
the king as interjected comment in some narrative of 
my search for shootable game in the bush back from 
Apia. It was a new word to me, and I made a mental 
note to look it up as soon as I got home. It was scarcely 
etiquette to ask the king what he meant by the term. 
In fact, the only way such a question could be asked in 
Samoan is in literal translation “what’s its name?” and 
that doesn’t exactly seem to be the right way to speak to 
kings. One may be all sorts of a fellow citizen and a 
pound hater of all things monarchical, yet a king so 
ong as he behaves himself does seem entitled to the 
lugs that kings have become accustomed to put on. I 
am sure I never let Malietoa feel that I thought any the 
sa of him for being a king, and I treated him accord- 
ingly. 

ut at home I found that I was relying on a very poor 
authority when I took up the dictionary in order to find 
out the meaning of the word “Tulimanu.” That blessed 
ald dictionary, compiled by some enthusiastic missionary, 
ave but the single meaning of “a corner of a house.” 
That was absurd, for at the least two reasons, each de- 
cidedly valid. Samoan houses are abl oval, and you 
could march around one all day without finding the 
first vestige of a corner. In the second place the king, 
who was the most courteous of mortals, would never 
dream of calling me a house corner. That was a common 
experience with that dictionary as a help to the compre- 
hension of the Samoan language; it either did not give 
the word at all or it gave some nonsensical meaning that 
‘could not be stretched to cover the emergency. Before 
I put the dictionary back on its shelf I must set down 
ite bright particular gem. In the English half of the 
vocabulary was this entry in its proper place, in alpha- 
betical order: “Blush, ”” No one who knows the 
Samoans at all can be surprised at the blank set against 
the word. Island morals will need a great improvement 
before the first blush shall struggle to suffuse the Samoan 
cheek, and after all it is problematical if any blush could 
make itself apparent through the prevailing coffee color 
of the South Sea complexion. This, of course, is merely 
by the way and interjectional, just to show how little 
valuable the enthusiastic missionary’s dictionary is. But 
there was Talolo, well-spring of daily delight and source 
of information which might be accepted for fact if I could 
get it corroborated—he surely would be able to act as my 
better dictionary. : 

“Talolo e!” I asked, when next my juvenile companion 
found occasion to pay me a visit on my spacious 
veranda, “what did the king mean when he called me 
‘tulimanu’ the other day?” 

“He said you were a devil-girl,” was the prompt an- 
swer of the young gentleman, whose conversation was 
always breezy, and the frankness of whose most simple 
statements was refreshing. 

“Moi, the boy is right,” said Tonga, who sat sewing 
on a mat near me, it being her main task in life to keep 
one or two frocks ahead of the ravages of the native 
laundry methods. “Tulimanu is a devil.” Then she 
sang out to Tanoa to bring her a burning billet, and 
toasted the tobacco and duly wrapped it in the dry banana 
leaf and lighted it at the coal and passed the cigarettes 
among the three of them. 

“Why should the ‘banana eater’ call you a devil-girl?” 
Talolo asked with hot displeasure. Being a rebel the 
lad was not willing to call Malietoa King, even in ordinary 
conversation, and “banana eater” was the least abusive 
of his nicknames for his sovereign. “Why should you 
come here to Samoa and make him king when we want 
Mata’afa? Now he calls you a devil-girl, and won’t you 
send for a man-of-war and have his head chopped off?” 

“Moi,” said Tonga, in acquiescence, and a cloud of 
smoke from her cigarette, for Tonga was out and out a 
rebel, and had been in many a battle. 

Tanoa, however, slid unostentatiously away from the 
group. Not that he was excessively loyal—I never gave 
him credit for strong opinions on any subject. But he 
held a position of trust and emolument under the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, as captain of the Consular 
rowboat, and had probably received from his superior 
officer instructions not to talk politics and to support the 
administration. For my own part I felt some of the 
force of the same sentiment, and made haste to sidetrack 
the discussion of the heartrending tangle of Samoan 
politics. 

“You explain it to me, Tonga, for surely the king did 
not intend to call me a devil.” ’ 

“Yes, he did,” said saucy Talolo; “if Mata’afa had been 
the king he would never have called you a devil-girl; 
he’s a high chief, and knows all the words of compliment 
and courtesy. h. Tamaita’i, do tell your husband to 
tring back Mate’afa and make him king, and chop the 
‘banana eater’s’ head off.” 

Here was politics, and with a vengeance. 

“Be quiet, Talolo, so that Tonga may k. How 
should you know what Mata’afa would do? He is a high 
chief, and you are not yet tattooed.” That was a thing 
that the boy never liked to be reminded of, and to scold 
him with that as a clincher never failed to reduce him 
toabject humility. Talolo was very close to the age 
hen he should be tattooed, and for his Own part he felt 

at the important and painful operation should. have 
‘been done some time sinc Any mention, therefore, of 
the fact that he was still in the baby class was particularly 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


“Go on, Tonga,” 
boy, “tell me what 
devil. or what?” 

“Yes, Tamaita’i, it méans 
same Nifoloa devil, The-One-With-Long-Teeth. All like 
same Ulufanuasese’e devil. The-One-Who-Coasts-On- 
Tree-tops, you hear him sliding in the still night when 
there is no wind, and then you suddenly hear a swoosh 
back in the bush. All like same Nafanua and Fe’e and 
Fa’aananafi, all devil, all aitu. Tulimanw devil too, aitu, 
and he lives back of Mount Vaea, on the Ala Sopo trail 
over the Tuasivi.” 

“But what does the word itself mean?” I asked. 

“It means Run-after-Birds,” replied Tonga. 

Then at last I found out what the king meant when he 
called me Tulimanu. It was really intended for a com- 
pliment. But what with the omissions of the mission: 
dictionary and the heat of Talolo’s political ieee, t 
was a sufticiently long time in finding out that the king 
had done no more than apply to me the Samoan equiva- 
lent of Nimrod. But it was longer before I was able to 
get together any more information about the Samoan 
Nimrod. The younger Samoans, with their abundant 
education at school, are rather losing precise informa- 
tion about the aitu of their land, former gods, but now 
devils. Few knew as much about Tulimanu as Tonga 
had told me, apparently none knew more. At last it 
resolves itself down to an exploration of the remotest 
cupboards in the memory of old Lauta, the ancient chief 
of Vaiala, and probably the oldest man in Samoa. It 
was never easy to get him to tell a straight story of 
matters relating to his life as a heathen, and this con- 
sistent unreadiness was, in this case, still further com- 
plicated by the fact that his family had a blood feud with 
the family which numbered Tulimanu among its an- 
cestors. 

But there was one thing that gave me a wrenching 
power on any story that Lauta might have tucked away 
in his memory—I could break it loose and wind it up to 
the surface for inspection. That lay in the fact that 
Lauta and I had financial dealings with one another; in 
fact I was his banker for varying sums. As the security 
for my loans was articles of wear, I suppose I might as 
well call myself a pawnbroker. That has to be in any 
money dealings with Samoans—they. would borrow with- 
out limit, and never repay unless they deposit some valu- 
able possession as collateral for the debts which they 
incur. 

The only thing to be found in any Samoan house which 
has been found to be a valid security and which 
they will really work to reclaim is the ancestral fine 
mat; accordingly it is the ‘only safe pledge for money 
loaned. These mats are remarkably fine pieces of hand 
weaving, as dainty as damask, and each one represents 
months and years of careful work. They seldom vary 
in size by more than a few inches one way or the other 
from four yards square, and when it is at all possible to 
buy one, a price of $50 is about the lowest that can be 
made for even the newest. When such a mat has entered 
upon its career, in connection with the marriages of the 
chiefs and high-born maidens, it is well nigh impossible 
to purchase it at any price. The older a mat is, and the 
longer its history of successive wedding ceremonies, the 
more it is valued. Each mat has a name, its history is 
chanted when it is displayed before the admiring populace 
on the village green, songs are written about it in the 
most extravagant metaphors, and the highest chiefs do 
not disdain to pay it the most exaggerated forms of 
respect. From this short account it will be seen that in 
Samoan life the fine mat is a very large factor, and that 
a mat with a name and a history may well serve as 
security for rather considerable sums. 

Nobody knows how old Lauta really is, for he, of 
course, has no means of establishing his personal chro- 
nology. The first clue is his statement that when he 
was already a grown man and mMmvested with the chiefship 
of Vaiala and the title of Le Patu, which goes with it, he 
came as a deck passenger from Pango Pango to Upolu 
on the “first man-of-war.” As the Samoans have lost 
all remembrance of their discovery in the last century by 
Bougainville, who introduced the archipelago to geogra- 
phy as the Navigator Islands, this first man-of-war refers 
to the vessels of the United States Exploring Expedition 
under Wilkes in 1839. If Lauta were a grown man at 
that time, he must now be somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of ninety years. However that may be, he does 
not look it, but it is not by any means impossible, for 
it was only in December last that the last survivor of 
that great expedition died, in the person of Charles 
Erskine, of Roxbury, Mass., for a score of years a seaman 
in the navy. But looks afford small clue to the age of 
any islander: they are for the most part aged men at 
forty years, and dead beore fifty, and no amount of sur- 
vival after the half-century mark seems to bring any 
further traces of age. Physically the old man showed 
no sign of feebleness, except for the fact that he could 
not walk with ease, and that was not a mark of age, but 
was due to the fact that the elephantiasis “had made his 
left leg as big around as a keg. Mentally he was as 
chipper and hearty an old boy as could be imagined, and 
the political harangues, an hour or more in length, that 
he frequently felt impelled to deliver at the gate of our 
compound, showed no lack of energy. 

Considering his advanced age one would have thought 
that Lauta would have outgrown the. spendthrift habits 
of youth, and would have settled down to prudent 
economy. Such, however, was not the case. The old 
chief was always broke, and always trying to negotiate a 
loan, and as we, according to his way of thinking, had 
at our disposal the whole of the boundless resources of 
the United States, he felt that we should supply his 
various needs. His first touch was for $100 on the secur- 
ity of a ground and chattel mortgage of a village up the 
coast. To be sure the village was in the rebel country, 
and Lauta had no stightest vestige of authority over it 
any way, but to be found out in a little trick of that nature 
did not in the least disturb the old man. After much 
palaver we established things on a business. basis; he 
might borrow sums of $5 at a time, for one month, only 
by depositing for each loan a genuinely old fine mat. 
If, at the expiration of that month, he did not comé to 
time with the money, the mat and all its ions sliould 
pass irrevocably to me. I must say that therold-chief did 
live up to this arrangement, much to my regret, for some 
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of the mats which were left in my custody I shouldhave 


glad to own at almost price, 
Panne I was pursuing By Investigations, with small 
result, into the hi of Tulimanu, there came a crisis 
in the finances of ol@ Lauta. I had on pledge a mat that 
may have been centuries old. Its legend was that it had 
been woven in the ninth heaven of all, and had been 
floated down for the wedding of some great hero ages 
ago. It was venerated by all Samoans. Even King Malie- 
toa, when I took it from the safe to show it to him, lifted 
one corner reverently to his head and said, “Take it 
away, for it dazzles my eyes,” and that is about the high- 
est thing that can be said of any fine mat. The day was 
at hand when the $5 was to be paid or this treasure of 
a mat pass into my ownership. Perhaps the village 
women had not done well in the laundry business; per- 
haps there had been no cruiser in port, with sailors ready 
to hire ponies for wild gallops along the beach. At any 
rate the money market was absolutely flat in Vaiala; the 
old chief did not have the money, and came to beg an 
extension of time. It was within my rights to foreclose, 
but it did seem hard to acquire such a mat for so little 
and I gave up my chance to own the woven history, and 
granted zn extension on condition that Lauta should 
tell me the story of the Samoan Nimrod. The ancient 
chief agreed. My boys prepared his bowl of kava, and his 
titles and degress were duly called when the first shellful 
was carried to him to drink. Then seated on a mat in 
a shady corner of the veranda, with his fly flapper hung 
over his shoulder, except when he needed emphasis, and 
used it to switch his back, Lauta told the old tale of 
Tulimanu, and he was probably the,only man left in 
Samoa who could tell it. 

“Tt’s all changed now, Tamaita’i,” he began, after a 
pause to carry his memory back to the old times. “It’s 
all so different. Now Samoans work to get money that 


' they may eat the food that comes in the ships from your 


distant islands, the salmon and the ‘pisupo’ (pea soup is 
the generic name for tinned beef), and the biscuits that 
come in big tins. But before the Papalangi came Sa- 
moans were content without working. They found all 
their food in the sea and in the bush. When I was a 
boy we used to make parties and go back into the bush 
to net pigeons for days at a time. That has all been for- 
gotten; these Samoans know not how to sweep the net in 
the daybreak to catch the pigeons. All have forgotten 
except myself, and I do not remember much, for I have 
not handled a pigeon net since I was a very young man. 
Even then Samoans were not such hunters as they used 
to be, many generations ago, when they lived together 
in the bush before the great battle when they drove 
their enemies away from the shore. Ever since that battle 
our homes have been along the shore, and only a few 
villages still remain in the bush. You have been to one 
such, Tanungamanono, so near to Apia that you can 
walk to it without fatigue. The wagon road goes by it 
now, but that has only been within a wery few years. 
In old times the only way to reach it was by the Ala 
Sopo, from the mouth of the Vaisingano, through the 
former grove of fragrart pandanus which gave the river 
its name. Then all the people who followed that path 
over the Tuasivi from the other side, from Safata and 
Siumu, stopped at Tanungamanono to rest themselves, 
and to tell and hear the news before they came down to 
Apia. The change in the road is so recent that men yet 
young remember it. Well, Tulimanu, our last great 
Samoan hunter, was the chief of Tanungamanono in the 
ancient times, his name So’oalo. How long ago he lived 
I cannot tell you—we never have learned to count by 
years after your fashion, and we know only by genera- 
tions. Some time you ask Fono up there in that town. He 
is wise in those things, and is of the family of So’oalo. He 
can tell you just how many generations ago he lived. I 
think it must have been ten. And So’oalo is buried on 
the highest crest of Vaea, where runs the westward 
boundary of the Vaimaunga district. They buried him 
high in the bush because he was — a hunter, and they 
made his grave on the boundary Kine because he be- 
longed partly to Faleata, and each district wanted his 
‘mana,’ the supernatural power that great men leave be- 
hind them after they are dead. And you have been at 
his ‘ti’a,’ his pigeon netting platform on the Ala Sopo, 
half way to the Tuasivi; it was there that you stood when 
you shot your first pigeon. That is why we call you 
Tulimanu; it is because you stood on his Ti’a when you 
shot that pigeon, and his ‘mana’ entered into you makes 
you a good hunter. We Samoans know how such things 
are, we may be foolish in Papalangi ways, but we are wise 
in the ways of our own bush; it is because the spirit of 
Tulimanu has entered into you that you can kill the birds 
= hook the fish; that spirit makes you Tulimanu your- 
self. 

“So’oalo was not a born hunter. Until he came to 
the age when it was right for him to be tattooed, he 
seems to have been in no way different from the other 
boys of his village.- Nor did he slowly learn the ways 
of the bush and thus become a hunters through experience 
as I did myself, as all others have done except you two, 
you who are Tulimanu because the ‘mana’ of the old 
Tulimanu entered into you when you shot your first 
pigeon on So’oalo’s ti’a, and So’oalo, who became in one 
night Tulimanu, the chief of hunters, because fin that one 
night there entered into him the ne of Pe’a and Fe’e, 
the bat and the cuttlefish gods. ey were heathen 
gods, you know, and no longer do we pay any attention 
to them, except when things are going very bad with 
us, and even then we do not let the missionaries hear of 
it. How did the might of these two gods enter into the 
chief? That is what I shall tell you, for that is all there 
is to the story of Tulimanu. All that I can tell to you is 
what the iathers have told to their children ever since 
the time when So’oalo wandered over our Upolu moun- 
tains, but how the ‘mana’ enters into a man I cannot tell 
you, for that is a mystery and a strange thing. 

“One morning, in the circle of houge chiefs, when the 
kava had been made and all the cups carried in due 
order, So’oalo said, ‘I go,’ and there was none to ask 
him whither he went, for his was the highest rank of any 
chief in the circle of chiefs. So without knowing whither 

replied, ‘Tis well.’ And So’oalo 
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chief should. he meet another chief and there be. none 
by te make the speeches that should never be forborne 
when two chiefs are meeting on the way. These two 
crossed the village green and went south along the Ala - 
Sopo, and the chiefs in the circle said to one another, 
‘Who goes up the mountain comes down the mountain; 
perhaps he crosses over to Safata or Siumv.’ But others 
laid by the coir. sennit that they were braiding, and 
leaned upon their hands, as they looked out from the 
house and watched the disappearing figures, and just 
before they were lost to sight among the trees it was 
seen that So’oalo and his companion turned aside into 
the path which crosses the valley of the Vaisingano, at 
the cascade .of Papaloloa, the long rocks. Then the 
wachers said, one to another, ‘Afimusasa’e! The fire 
burns in the. East; there’s many a rich marriage to be 
made before he'reaches Lufilufi on that path.’ 

‘“But ‘it was not a courting trip the chief had gone on 
that day, although after the ‘mana’ had come to him he 
made many marriages, and brought many fine mats to 
Tanungamanono. Where he went and how he passed 
the night’ the chiefs and. people learned the next morn- 
ing, when he returned to his house and the circle of 
chiefs. Young girls brought him basins of cle%r water 
that he might cleanse himseif of the stains of his travel. 
The women brought in food on mats, something from 
the sea and something from the land, as our ancient 
laws prescribe. Then the kava was chewed and mixed 
in the dark bowl, with its deep violet stain, and the kava- 
caller called the cup of So’oalo. But when the girl car- 
ried the cocoanut shell cup to him, the chief refused to 
take it, and the girl carried it back to the bowl to have 
more kava put.in it. Still the chief put out no hand to 
drain the cup, and the girl brought it back again to the 
bow!, and this continued until the shell was brimming, 


sbut’ the chief would not take it. Then the kava-caller 


called the cup with more dignified words, ‘Fetch forth 
the cup of So’oalo, the bone of Manono and the grave 
ot the fleet!’ Now that is the highest heaven language 
that any chief can have in that town, yet the chief re- 
fused the cup. 

“Then the chief’s own tulafale, he wo had gone with 
him on the journey, and had been with him through the 
night, left the. house and stood upon the town green with 
his staff in hand. Thus standing, he shoutel aloud, ‘Sao! 
Sao! Sao!’ and all the people gathered to hear the proc- 
lamation. When the shell had been filled afresh the 
tulafale called the cup for his chief, and this is how he 
called it: ‘Fetch forth the kava. of Tulimanu, and its 
name is the supernatural power of the bat and the cuttle- 
fish.’ Then the chief took the shell, poured out a little 
behind him for the god to drink, then drank himself. 
Thus So’oalo became Tulimanu. 

“There was still more for the tulafale to declare, while 
the cups of kava were sent around the circle of chiefs. 
He told how they went to the stone house of the cuttle- 
fish god back in the mountains, the Fale o le Fe’e or 
Falepouma’a. And he told how the Fe’e gave to So’oalo 
his ‘mana’ and.the power over things of the sea. Then 
he told how they went thence when the night was half 
gone to the summit of the great waterfall, the Afutapu 
or Forbidden Cataract, and there the Pe’a gave to So’oalo 
the magic of the bat and the power over all birds and 
other creatures. But it is not well to talk of these things, 
for you never know when you are angering the old gods. 
And.it is not necessary to talk about how this was done, 
for you know already; you have the ‘mana’ yourself, the 
‘mana’ that Tulimanu gave you on his own ti’a when 
you stood upon it to kill your first pigeon. So that is 
why you have power over the living things of the sea 
and the living things of the bush—it is because Tulimanu 
gave you the ‘mana’ that the Fe’e and the Pe’a gave him 
so many generations ago.” 

LLEWELLA Pierce CHURCHILL. 
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Out of doors: A foot or more of snow covered the 
face of the earth. The drifts were piled in the roads ti! 
their tops were even with the tops of the fences, and big 
drifts were piled at the lee sides of the buildings. Every 
sheltered nook and corner was piled full of it. A gale 
of bitter, cutting wind kept the air so full of flying snow 
that it was not possible to see a big barn 60 yards from the 
house. So violent was the wind that it was scarcely pos- 
sible to stand against it, and it blew the flour-like snow 
right through one’s clothing and left it to melt against 
the skin. So thick were the clouds overhead and so full 
the air of flying snow, that the mid-afternoon was gray 
twilight. ‘ Cs 

In the house: A cozily furnished family sitting 
room of ample size, warmed to cozy temperature by the 
big “air tight” stove, on one side of which lay a sleek, 
well-fed pointer, and behind it, lay the shaggy-haired, big- 
boned old. black setter. On the walls were pictures de- 
scriptive of sports with gun and rod; over the mantel 
behind the stove were two finely mounted buck heads, 
across which lay an old-fashioned full stock muzzleloading 
rifle—“grandfather’s old rifle,” that in its day had been 
the death of many a fine gobbler—several deer and squir- 
rels galore. On the center table a peck basket full of 
apples, big belleflowers, with glossy, greenish-yellow skins, 
with a rosy blush on the side that had been, turned to 
the sun; golden russets dressed in modest brown that 
hid the honest worth of richness within; _Jonathans in 
livery of the deepest red, and there were winesaps, white 
pippins, yellow pippins, sweet pippins and flat shaped 
yellow Andersons, favorite pears, too, On the mantel 
was a glass pitcher holding a gallon of cider, which was 
just sharp enough to scratch the throat of him’who drank 
it, A ten-year-old boy had a big stick of stovewood up- 
ended between his knees, on one side of him a basket of 
hickory nuts, which he was cracking on the end ofthe 
stick between his knees, and tossing the cracked nuts into 
a basket on his other side about as fast as the two middle- 
aged men who sat. in the comfortable old rocking chairs 
could eat them. . These two were old cronies who had 
spent many a day together, and the two dogs that were 
lying by~the ‘stove had been their constant and faithful 
partners on a great-many of their trips afield. It was 
natural that the two. should talk about things pertaining 
to field sports. One of: them was telling some experiences 





with ruffed grouse in the Black Hills, and when he had 
finished :the story the boy stopped cracking nuts and said, 
“Uncle Mahlon, tell me about that trip you and grandpa 
made to the reservoir. I’ve never heard all of that story 
yet.” 

“Well,” said Uncle Mahlon, “wait till I drink about two 
glasses of cider to cut the hicker nut grease out of my 
throat, and I will tell about it.” 

After drinking a glass of the cider he said, “If Gran’ther 
Hill was drinking this cider he would be polite enough to 
say it was mighty good cider for the time of year, but 
I imagine it is not near hard enough to suit his taste. 
That trip to the reservoir was a good while ago, before 
you were born, but I remember it pretty well yet. One 
glorious October your grandpa and I hitched old Sorrel 
Top to the little spring wagon and struck out. We 
got an early start, and by noon had got to where we 
thought we could find some sort of game for dinner, so we 
drove into the edge of the woods, and having unhitched 
the horse and fed it, we struck out after game, and your 
grandpa scared up a pheasant which he killed, and we 
went back to the wagon and built a fire and broiled the 
pheasant on the ends of long sticks and made coffee, and 
with our other stuff had the best dinner we ever ate. 
Then we lay down in the warm sun, just too lazy and con- 
tented to do anything else, and both went sound asleep, 
and maybe wouldn’t have waked up the whole afternoon if 
some hogs had not come nosing round and got into 
trouble with the dogs. That evening we got to Fort Re- 
covery and stayed at the hotel. 

“At noon the next day we only stopped long enough 
to feed the horse and eat a cold lunch, then drove till 
3.0'clock. The horse seemed to be getting tired and the 
woods looked pretty good for rabbits, so we tied the 
horse and struck out into the woods. We had not gone 
far when your grandpa in trying to step over a log, fell 
sprawling, and almost fell on top of a pheasant. I was 
so interested in the sprawling and scrambling motions he 
made that I did not shoet at the pheasant, but he some- 
how or other got the gun to his shoulder and while lying 
flat on his stomach shot at the bird, then got on his 
knees and watched the bird fly away. A little after it 
had gone out of my sight he said, ‘I’ve marked him all 
right.’ He always could beat everybody marking birds. 
We went after the bird, and when we were about 50 
yards from the tree by which he had marked it, we heard 
a fluttering in the dry leaves, and rushing over there 
found the bird kicking its last. It would be too long a 
story to tell about each bird we killed that afternoon, but 
we and the dogs worked like beavers till sundown and 
brought in eighteen pheasants, and I got about two-thirds 
of them, for it didn’t seem to be your grandpa’s day for 
pheasants. I was mightily tickled over it, for he most 
always socked it to me a little when we went after quail, 
and I had a new Parker gun and now I felt that I had a 
gun that I just couldn’t miss swith. 

“There was a house near where we had left the wagon 
so. when we got back your grandpa took the horse and 
got permission to put it in the stable, and I set to work 
making a lean-to to shelter us over night. How do I 
make a lean-to? I found a big dry log with two trees 
standing about 6 feet from the log and about 8 feet apart. 
I cut a pole long enough to reach from one tree to the 
other. Then I cut two saplings 8 feet long with forks 
on their upper ends, leaned them against the trees and 
put the pole in the forks. Then I cut other poles and 
leaned them against pole that reached from one tree to 
the other, letting the other ends of the poles rest on the 
ground so they slanted like the rafters of a house. Over 
these poles I spread a big piece of canvas we had brought 
along, and it was big enough for the ends to hang down 
and close the ends of the lean-to. The top edge was 
tied to the cross pole and heavy pieces of wood laid on 
the canvas where the edges flattened out on the ground. 
By the time your grandpa got back the lean-to was al- 
most done, and he went right at a couple of the pheasants 
to get them ready for cooking. He was the greatest fel- 
low you ever saw to dress game. He can do it the 
quickest and cleanest I ever saw it done.” 

“I know that,” said the youngster. “I’ve seen him 
dress many a squirrel and quail.” 

“He was an all-round good man about the camp every 
way. Wasn't a lazy bone in him, either in the field or 
round camp. That’s why I liked to have him along. 
Some fellows are so worthless around camp that it’s a 
nuisance to have them in sight, and they are not in sight 
in more than one camp with me. Well, we built a fire 
against the big log and prepared and ate a fine supper of 
broiled pheasant, bread and butter and coffee. My! but 
it was good and we ate a lot of it—ate a whole bird apiece. 
We also dressed a couple of big rabbits and broiled them 
a little for the dogs. 

“After supper we brushed a lot of dry leaves into the 
lean-to for our bed and made good beds for the dogs in 
the same way. We spread blankets over the leaves and 
took the wagon cushions for pillows. After everything 
was ready, we took some birds to the house and gave 
them to the people who lived there, and they invited us to 
stay over night with them, but we preferred our snug 
camp. Then they insisted that we have breakfast with 
them, and we accepted. but wished we hadn’t, for the 
pheasants were not cooked to our liking. and it wasn’t 
like a breakfast in camp anyway. 

“After breakfast we struck out for more pheasants and 
got several more. (Just wait, sonny, till I get another 
glass of that cider.) About 10 o'clock we hitched up 
and drove the rest of the way to the reservoir, getting 
there before noon. What is the reservoir? Well, in the 
first place, it was a great big piece of woods, many of the 
trees very large ones, and there were tens of thousands 
of them. The Beaver River ran through those woods, and 
its banks were very low. To furnish water for a canal, a 
dam was built across the river, and for several miles 
across the low ground on either side of the river. The 
ground is so. nearly all the same level that when the water 
was held back by the dam it covered 17,000 acres of the 

woods with water. -It is said to be the largest artificial 
lake in the world. The standing water killed all the 
trees, and after a few years most of them rotted off even 
with the top of the water, and becoming soaked,. sank to 
the bottom. At the time we were there, the dam -was 
somewhat, out of repair, so the water..was about 4 feet 
lower than usual, leaving the tops of the stumps about 4 





feet above the water, and there were still hundreds of 
the big dead trees standing. Queer looking place? I 
should say so. Can’t describe it. It is dreariness, deso- 
lation and death. When darkness begins to fall and a 
mist rises from the water and the trees that are standing 
look like giant ghosts, and the big owls perch on them as 
~ do every night, and hoot, its an eerie, uncanny 
place. 

“We stayed there only a few days, and one mallard and 
one pheasant was all the game we got. On the way home 
we stopped and hunted half a day in the woods where 
we killed so many pheasants, but not a bird could we 
find. Guess they must all have been in the trees that 
day. In the afternoon it began to rain, and the rest of 
the way was slow, muddy, wet. cold and miserable, 
Now let’s have some more cider.” 

O. H. Hampton. 


In Frontier Days.—I. 


The Demise of Splayfoot. 


WINTER set in in a few days after the wolfers had 
finished their tunnel. One morning when they awoke 
they found a little pile of snow in the fireplace which had 
sifted down the chimney during the night, and when 
the door was opened they saw that a real blizzard was on. 
The bitterly cold wind was from the east, and the snow 
was falling so fast that the opposite shore of the river 
was invisible. They were delighted at the change; their 
days of enforced idleness were over; from that time 
until spring they would be busy poisoning and skinning 
wolves. 

Very early the day after the storm they started out to 
kill and poison some baits, Jack and Ben going to the 
west, Longhair and the Scribbler quartering up the hills 
to the east of the cabin. It was very cold; a thin, spark- 
ling feather of frost hung in the air, and great clouds of 
fog arose from the narrow black line of open water in 
the channel of the river. The storm and intense cold 
had driven unusual numbers of game in from the plains. 
The bottoms and slopes of the valley were fairly black 
with buffalo, checkered with the light forms of the ante- 
lope. which were also there in thousands. A band of 
mule deer, alarmed by the approach of the two men, sud- 
denly rushed out of a low coulée and then stopped to gaze 
foolishly about. But they were safe; even the big buck 
with the massive set of antlers was too small for a good 
—_ and in those days his kind were seldom killed for 
ood, 

Whatever may be the case elsewhere, the mule deer of 
the upper Missouri subsist almost entirely upon the slender 
terminal shoots and leaves of the greasewood brush; one 
always finds the paunch distended with it. Is it this diet 





_of dry, bitter wood which makes their meat so dark and 


coarse, their fat so hard that when cooked and hot it 
instantly congeals and sticks to one’s mouth? Their flesh 
is certainly not to be compared to that of the other 
ruminants which subsist chiefly upon grass. So little did 
the wolfers think of them that they never shot one; buffalo 
meat was their preference, varied occasionally by a feast 
of fat bighorn or antelope or white-tail deer. 

About half a mile from the cabin a well traveled game 
trail entered the valley from the plains through a break in 
the prevailing cliffs. As Longhair and the Scribbler ap- 
proached the place, a small herd of buffalo was just 
coming through on their way into the valley. They kept 
on until they were directly opposite the two hunters, a 
coulée about 200 yards wide intervening between them. 
“Paste that big cow in the lead, Scrib,” said Longhair, 
‘an’ be sure to hit her so she’ll drop right there on the 
trail; we don’t want no baits down in the coulées.” 

The Scribbler refused the shot. “You are a better 
marksman than I am,” he replied; “shoot her yourself.” 

Longhair brought his gun to his shoulder and fired with 
the ease and celerity of the professional hunter. The 
crack of the rifle sounded very faint in the cold, thin air. 
Thud! went the bullet against its mark, and down dropped 
the cow in her tracks, shot through the shoulder and 
heart, as was afterward ascertained. Is the .45-70, the 
.50-110, the .30-30 powerful enough for bear, for moose 
for elk? modern sportsmen are continually asking. Power- 
ful fiddlesticks! What weapon was it that practically ex- 
terminated the .buffalo, and so decimated the ranks of the 
grizzly tribe? ’Twas the Henry rifle with its 28 grains of 
powder and 200 of lead. It was a deadly thing in the 


‘hands of those old-time hunters. 


_ When Longhair fired the herd lost no time in scamper- 
ing back up the trail. The hunters made their way over 
to the fallen cow, turned her on her back, propping up 
the body by turning the head sharply around against a 
foreshoulder, and then removed the entrails. A large 
amount of blood remained in the cavity, and they quick y 
poured two bottles of strychnine into it, thoroughly mix- 
ing it with the rapidly congealing fluid and smearing the 
whole inside. The contents of another bottle was 
sprinkled into deep gashes cut in the body and upon the 
heart and organs lying beside it. Before they had half 
finished ‘several interested spectators arrived. A couple 
of magpies were the first to come, and they were so bold 
that they fluttered about the men, chattering and scolding 
almost within arm’s reach. Next came a kit fox sniffing 
the air and picking up his ears and alternately advancing 
and retreating in the trail just above. Poor creatures! 
they fell victims to the deadly poison before the wolfers 
passed out of sight of the bait. 

The next trail entering the valley was three miles further 
on. There also a buffalo was killed and poisoned, and the 
two swung down the ridge to the river. Here were more 
buffalo, and the Scribbler shot one, which tumbled over 
the steep bank onto a sand bar at the water’s edge. In 
winter the wolves traveled up and down stream a great 
deal on the ice, and although the snow had fallen but a 
couple of nights before, they already had a well-beaten 
trail near each shore. It was a sort of boulevard, a 


strolling place, where they met of nights to practice their 
weird and melancholy chorus. It was an idéal-place for 
a bait, that sandbar beside their well-beaten road, and 
Longhair surveyed the carcass of the buffalo with gr 
satisfaction. “Them two up on the hills is all right,” he 
said, “but here’s where we-make the biggest killin’, There, 
‘we've poisoned it to rights.. Come ek 

> 


’s go home,” . 






Tired of tramping through the deep snow, they chose 
the easier route homeward over the ice, following the wolf 
road. On their way they saw where a buffalo had walked 
out on the ice to get a drink from the open water in the 
channel, but there was no returning track, and the broken 
ice at the edge of the narrow opening explained the 
reason~it had crashed through the thin sheet and 
drowned. A great many of them lost their lives in that 
way every winter. 

Arrived at camp, Longhair and the Scribbler found 
that their partners had preceded them and had supper 
ready. How warm and cozy the cabin was after the long 
tramp in the cold and snow! How cheerful the ruddy 
glow from the fireplace illuminating every detail of the 
rude interior. And how they did relish that meal of 
boiled ribs, beans and bread! 

Jack and Ben had put out four baits, and on their 
way home had found three wolves lying dead around the 
carcass of the first buffalo they had killed. As they were 
not frozen, they skinned them and brought in the pelts. 
It was a good beginning, and proved one most important 
point—that their strychnine was good. 

The next morning the river was found to have frozen 
solid, so all hands crossed over and put out some baits 
on that side and up Eagle Creek. The succeeding day the 
baits first put out were examined, and sixty-three wolves 
_were found, to say nothing of coyotes and kit foxes, 
which were of no value in those days. Around every bait 
the snow was strewn with the long-haired animals. Some 
had died with their heads on the carcass; a few had got 
away several hundred yards before falling; the majority 
lay within a circle of 50 yards. Some were very dark 
colored; some a light gray; a few as white as the snow 
they lay upon. “We're sure in luck,” Ben said that even- 
ing. “Le’s see: five times sixty-three—three hunderd an’ 
fifteen dollars’ worth o’ pelts in two days, baits acrost the 
river not counted. If we could keep that lick up all winter 
we’d come out millionaires next spring.” 

“The Lord tempers the wind to a sheared sheep, as the 
preacher says,” Longhair remarked. “Looks as if I 
was goin’ to make enough ter buy some more pack mules 
’n’ a saddle hoss ’n’ a new outfit o’ stuff.” 

And now the days passed quickly, one much like an- 
other. When it was pleasant the wolfers wandered around 
among their baits, noting with great satisfaction the in- 
creasing number of wolves lying about them. When it 
was very cold or stormy they remained in their com- 
fortable cabin, happy and contented. Nothing worried 
them. As the season advanced, a less and less number 
of wolves fell victims to the deadly baits, perhaps because 
the greater part of those in the vicinity had already par- 
taken of the poisoned meat, or because the survivors had 
become educated and were wary of the food so temptingly 
offered them. One would naturally think that at sight of 
a number of his kindred lying stiff and stark about a 
bait, any sensible wolf would become panic stricken and 
immediately strike out for other regions. Unfortunately 
for the wolfers, there were but two or three chinooks 
during the winter, and they were of such short duration 
that the frozen animals never thawed out so they could 
be skinned. After January no more baits were pois.-ned, 
for it was evident that when warm weather did set in 
many of the pelts would decay before they could be re- 
moved. In fact, there were already more dead wolves 
than could be cared for. 

“Le’s take a spin down to my shack,” said Longhair 
one morning in March. 

Every one was ift favor of the proposition, and after 
breakfast they strapped a few blankets and some eatables 
on their backs and started down the river on the ice. 
The sun shone brightly, the still air was just below 
freezing point, and the hills and bottoms were nearly 
bare of snow, the effects of ‘a recent chinook. It was evi- 
dent that spring was at hand. Even the game realized it, 
for everywhere along the bottoms and hills they stood 
lazily sunning themselves, or lay among the sage brush 
asleep. The buffalo had long since lost the beautiful dark 
brown luster of their coats, and were now a dingy, yel- 
lowish white. There were thousands and thousands of 
them in the valley that day, and apparently as many ante- 
lope. The coats of the latter, too, had been bleached by 
the brilliant rays of the winter sun. Bands of bighorn, 
thirty and forty in a bunch, were frequently seen on the 
nearby buttes, and occasionally a bunch of them, down 
close to the edge of the river, took fright at the approach 
of the travelers and bounded away up the hill, where 
from a safe distance they gazed curiously at the men, 
stamping the ground with their front feet as is their 
custom when alarmed. On and on, hour after hour, the 
wolfers trudged at a live pace, and on either side of 
them, at every step, some kind of game—buffalo or ante- 
lope, sheep or deer, elk or wolves—was in sight. 

“There’s where my shack is,” exclaimed Longhair along 
in the afternoon, pointing to a gap in the south side of 
the valley. 

“That’s where Arrow Creek comes in,” said Ben. “You 
sure picked out a bad place to camp; worlds o’ game 
here, of course, but it’s a reg’ler runway fer war parties 
travelin’ back an’ forth atween the Yellowstone an’ the 
north; don’t see how you made out to stop here as long 
as you did.” 

Arrived at the mouth of the creek, the first thing the 
wolfers saw was some moccasin tracks on the sandbar, and 
up in the timber bordering the river they found them 
again in a snow drift. They were evidently not more 
than a week old. : 

“Gran’pa’s coat buttons!” exclaimed Longhair. “I’m 
glad I wa’n’t here when these fish come along. What's 
that the preacher says? A poor man fer childern an’ a 
fool -fer luck.” 

oa being lucky, you’re a fool,” the Scribbler 
added. 

“T mever said I wa’n't,” Longhair replied. “I’ve been a 
fool all my days, an’ will be, world without end, as the 
preacher says. Some day I'll tell yer all about it.’ 

The hills and flat were carefully looked over before the 
men left the shelter of the cottonwood grove and a 
proached the shack, which was at the lower end of-t 
bottom. Here also there were moccasin tracks in the 
drift before the doorway, but the makers of them had not 
crossed the threshold. The Indian is a superstitious 
creature, afraid of giiouts and spirits, afraid even of his 
~ own shadow. And «here on the cabin floo 


r in plain sight 
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through the open dooor lay a fleshless human skull. Evi- 
dently Longhair’s little trap had been the death of at 
least one paint-daubed warrior. The wolfers passed in- 


side; the interior looked as if a tornado had broken | 


loose there. The rocks and baked mud of the fireplace 
were scattered promiscuously over the floor; the logs and 
roof in the vicinity of the explosion had been forced 
out, and the whole corner was about ready to fall apart. 
The floor was littered with flour, beans and rice. evidently 
spilled out by the survivors in order to get sacks in which 
to stow provisions as they wanted. At least no sugar, 
coffee or bacon was found, and the molasses keg was 
empty. Among the debris were a number of gnawed 
human bones and parts of Indian clothing, and in one 
corner another skull was found, which pleased Longhair 
immensely. “I'll call it square right here,” he said. 
“Two Injuns for four head of stock an’ the outfit ain’t 
bad pay.” " . 

It was not a fit place to camp; there was a disgusting 
oder of decayed flesh in the place, so the men went back 
to the timber, built a small fire and prepared their even- 
ing meal. They turned in early, and at daylight next 
morning were well on their way home, where they arrived 
in due time, pleased to have learned the result of Long- 
hair’s little scheme. 

A few days after their tramp to Arrow Creek a chinook 
set in, and they were soon busy removing the hides from 
the poisoned wolves, and pegging them out on the ground 
to dry. It was hard work. and a greasy, disagreeable job, 
but they kept steadily at it, begrudging even the time re- 
quired to eat their midday lunch. It was their harvest 
time; every well-haired and well-cured hide, they knew, 
was worth a five-dollar bill. No wonder they worked with 
tireless energy. One evening it was Longhair’s turn to 
cook supper. “Grub pile,” he yelled, as he poured out the 
tea, and the tired men wearily filed in and sat down at the 


e. 

“Well,” Ben began, but he never finished the sentence. 
There was an eruption of earth; sticks and grass under 
their feet, and with a loud woof! woof! woof! a huge 
grizzly shot out of the entrance to the tunnel, overturned 
the table with its load of food and dishes and sent the 
men sprawling in every direction. Exactly what they did 
in the next few seconds none of them was ever afterward 
able to tell. There seemed to be a general mix: up of 
bear, men and furniture. There is no denying that they 
were panic stricken, too badly scared to yell or swear. 
Without stopping, the bear flew around and around the 
room like a whirlwind, woof, woofing, and knocking 
things out of his way. The bunks were in two tiers, and 
Ben and the Scribbler found themselves in an upper one 
looking down with distended eyes and open mouths at 
the bear careening atound. Longhair and Jack had man- 
aged to get out the door, and just as they crossed the 
threshold the bear had struck it and knocked it shut. 

“My God, Ben!” the Scribbler gasped, “what are 
we going to do?” 

“Hey, Longhair! Jack! open the door an’ let the cuss 
out,” Ben yelled, ~ 

There was no answer, and the two looked at each 
other in dismay. The bear meantime had stopped in its 
wild and frenzied course and was standing near the 
opposite wall, swaying from one foot to another and dis- 
mally wailing. All of the rifles were over in a corner 
beyond him and out of reach. 

“He’s just as bad scart as we be,” said Ben. “Le’s 
throw some blankets at him an’ set him goin’ ag’in. Meb- 
oe dive back into the tunnel if he ever sees the 
hole.” 

“No, no,” the other demurred; “more likely he’ll take a 
notion to tear down the bunks or pull us out of them.” 

“He ain’t seen us; he ain’t looked up once. Now 
then, when I throw this, yell for all yer worth.” 

The blanket fell over the bear’s head and shoulders, and 
with an angry, terrified roar he struck at it with his 
forepaws, at the same time backing to get out from 
under it, and to the watchers’ surprise and delight he 
suddenly fell into the mouth of the tunnel and disap- 
peared. The two men sprang to the floor, grabbed their 
rifles and were out of the door in.no time, where they 
beheld Longhair and Jack perched on the roof of the 
cabin. “Git yer guns an’ watch here,’ Ben shouted; 
“Scrib an’ me’ll go to the river end o’ the tunnel; the 
bear’s gone back into it.” 

They ran through the narrow strip of timber to the 
edge of the bank; the beaver cuttings and drift wood 
which had concealed the tunnel’s end were scattered in 
every direction; there was no bear in sight. “He ain’t 
come out,” said Ben, “an’ to git out he’s got to back up 
the hull way, fer the tunnel’s too narrow fer him to turn 
round in. e’ll git him pretty soon.” . 

But they didn’t. Just then a shot rang out over at 
the cabin, followed by Longhair’s triumphant yell. “Come 
back,” he cried, “I got him.” 

Sure enough he had; the bear had stuck his head up out 
of the tunnel and then fallen back with a bullet through 
his brain. The wolfers gathered about the narrow en- 
trance and looked in; there he lay at the bottom, stone 
dead. It was no small task to get him out, but with 
levers and ropes and pries they finally had him up on the 
cabin floor. “Look here, fellers,” Jack suddenly ex- 
claimed, lifting up a hind leg. “I’m darned if we hain’t 
got ole Splayfoot at last.” 

Yes, ’twas him; there was no mistaking that foot, bent 
inward from the ankle, the result of an old fracture of the 
joint. “Well, well!” said Ben, “I never expected to see 
him ag’in. Jest think of it, we've follered him a 
thousan’ mile off ’n’ on, ’n’ then got him right in the 
house at last. But, man! he wound things up in a blaze o’ 
excitement. I dunno when I been so flustered as I was 
when he kinder blowed up through the tunnel.” 

“All things comes to the feller what waits, as the 
preacher said,” Longhair put in. “Well, le’s drag the old 
cuss out ’n’ skin him.” 

The next morning the wolfers inspected their tunnel. 
Why old Splayfoot had undertaken to explore it was a 
mystery, but why he had bolted up into the cabin was 
plain to be seen; almost at the end the roof had caved 

‘in, completely filling the cut, and as he could not turn 
around he had been forced to go on. It took the men a 
whole day to wheel out the dirt and prop up the roof, and 
then the entrance at the river was carried over as before. 
However, they luckily had no occasion to use it that 
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year; so long as they tcmained there no war party ever 
came near the place. 
* * * a” ~ * 


One day.in April the long expected and long looked 
for smoke of a steamer was discovered far down the 
river, and the wolfers hurried to get their belongings out on 


the bank, ready to put aboard. The result of their 
season’s work made a goodly showing; there were 900 
prime wolf skins, twenty in a bunch, pressed, baled and 
bound with rawhide thongs. There were also some bear 
hides, including Splayfoot’s, and a few beaver pelts which 
Jack had caught at odd times in the river near by. It 
seemed to the impatient men as if the steamer would never 
arrive, but finally she came puffing slowly along against 
the swift current, and in answer to a rifle shot swung in to 
the bank. The gang plank was lowered, the hawser made 
fast to a tree, and as the deck hands ran out to carry 
on their pelts and things, the wolfers stepped aboard, the 
cynosure of all eyes. There were many passengers, in- 
cluding a number of women, come to try their fortunes in 
the boundless West, and they crowded around the new 
arrivals and began to ask all sorts of questions. Ben 
and Jack, and the Scribbler fled from them, but Long- 
hair was in his element, and the lies he told those pilgrims 
were monumental. “Are the buffalo very fierce animals?” 
one thin, consumptive looking man was heard to ask. 

“You bet they be,” Longhair replied. “They rush at a 
feller on sight an’ eat him up if they catch him. They 
don’t like white men much, though. They live mostly on 
Injuns.” 

“What do you hunters eat mostly?” a woman asked. 

“Meat.” 

“What? 
kind?” 

“Well, we eat grass in the spring when it’s young an’ 
tender like; we bile it an’ put on vinegar, an’ it goes 
fust rate.” 

The tenderfeet believed everything he said. 

Fort Benton was sighted the evening of the second 
day after the wolfers went aboard. The steamer whistles 
blew, a cannon at the old adobe fort boomed a salute to 
the first boat of the season, and all the people of the town 
thronged to the levee to see her come in. There were 
merchants and soldiers, gamblers, saloon keepers and 
hurdy gurdy girls, traders and trappers, miners from the 
Rocky Mountains, bull whackers, mule skinners and In- 
dians, a motley crowd. The wolfers were vociferous} 
greeted by their friends, their hands nearly shaken off 
“Come on,” they cried, “and bring your friend. What's 
his name? Longhair? Come on, loa hair, the town’s 

Tae Scripaee. 


A Small Cook Book 


For Our Club House. 


Chapter Ill.—Ducks, Turkeys and Chickens, 


To cook a duck, put him in a bakin n having a 
tight cover, with a half-inch of water in s pan. Break 
two sticks of celery in two and lay over his bosom. These 
are all the flowers needed at the funeral of a duck. Cover 
him up tight and bake or roast him, whichever it may be 
called, in a hot oven, and it is sinful to leave him to get 
overdone. 

The turkey is a hard bird to spoil, but he must be well 
stuffed. If you have oysters for the stuffing, there is 
nothing better. If not, break up a small loaf of bread 
into good sized crumbs, salt and pepper them well, put 
them in a skillet with 2 lump of butter and brown them, 
after which add a sprig of sage crumbled up fine, and a 
double handful of raisins. Stuff the turkey with this in 
preference to the wet, soggy concoctions sometimes used. 

To fry a chicken, clean and dry it and cut into halves 
or quarters, dependent upon its size. Rub the pieces in 
flour and then rub more flour in the pieces. Put a few 
slices of breakfast bacon (which means smoked bacon) in 
a frying pan and fry the grease out of them. Add some 
lard to the bacon fat so as to have enough to cover the 
bottom of the pan well. Salt this and pepper it well while 
it is hot, and when it is smoking hot put in the chicken. 
When it is browned and cooked through, proceed in one 
of the following ways: 

Transfer the chicken to a baking dish. 

_ Pour off all the grease but the “settlings,” and add a 
little water to the setilings in the frying pan. Bring it to 
a sizzle, pour it over the chicken in the baking dish, cover 
the dish and set it in the oven or on the stove to steam 
for a moment or two. This makes fried chicken tender. 
Flavoring the -hot grease makes it taste good. Of course 
every woman thinks she can fry a chicken as well as the 
next one, but let her try this kind on her’ men folks once 
and take their verdict. ; 

The other way is the true Maryland style, and involves 
more trouble. First of all, make some cornmeal mush 
and let it get cold and hard, cut into slices and fry to a 
dark brown. When the chicken is taken from the frying 
pan it is placed on a hot platter and put in a warm place 
while you make the gravy. Pour off all the fat but about 
a tablespoonful, being careful to not pour off any of the 
settlings. Put into the pan a tablespoonful of flour, and, 
with the pan on the stove, mix it with the fat. Pour into 
this a sufficient quantity of cream—about a pint will do— 
salt and pepper it and stir it while it boils for five minutes. 
(The flour must be cooked, else it will be only so much’ 
starch.) Pour over the chicken, garnish with the fried 
mush, and if there are any complaints refer them to me. 

There are, of course, many other things to eat, and 
many other ways of preparing even the few things men- 
tioned above, but these suggestions will suffice to make 
successful cookery for members of hunting and fishing 
clubs, and they are also recommended to keepers of hotels 
where sportsmen stop. One more word in closing. Do 
not give your guests any one thing too often. Change the 
bill of fare each meal. Chicken is good one day, it is 
endurable the next and intolerable the third day. Variety, 
is the spice of cookery. Grorce p nag : 


The Forest amp Sraeam is put to press each weck em Tuesday. 
Correspondence intended for publication should reach us st the 
latest by Monday and as much earlier as practicable. 


No vegetables? No green things of any 
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Gatuyal History. 
North Carolina Wolves. 


Lirrieton, N. C., Dec. 10.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
In several numbers of Forest AND STREAM recently there 
has been mention of wolves in eastern North Carolina. I 
have just returned from a quail shooting trip to that sec- 
‘tion, and at the same time a visit to my parents. Added 
to the pleasure of seeing them, I had fine sport on birds, 
which are plentiful, but find the thickest places for cover 
I ever saw when a covey is flushed. There are so many 
peanuts for food and stacks of shelter that snows can have 
but little effect upon them. Woodcock and turkeys are 
plentiful there, and rarely ever hunted. With a properly 
trained dog I think I could kill a turkey every day. 

Of particular interest to me was a captive she wolf 
which my brother, Mr. G. C. Picot, had kept chained for 
several months at his country store. During this time 
she passed through a period of cestruation. y brother 
made a great many ineffectual efforts to breed her to 
various kinds of dogs. In his efforts he was warmly sec- 
onded by her wolfship, who made every show of solicita- 
tion. er actions were just like those of a female dog 
under like condition. But the only effect these advances 
had upon every dog was to make, from the end of his tail 
to the back of his head, “each particular hair to stand on 
end like quills upon the fretful porcupine.” The first 
scent of the wolf caused the dog’s tail to draw tightly 
between his legs, and there he kept it until he was re- 
moved-to a distance, when he would sit on his haunches 
and say, “Boof! boof, boof!” just as dogs do when they 
catch the smell and sight of the peregrinating Italian and 
his dancing bear. A very conceited bull terrier was 
offered, and his vanity received a crushing blow. His 
courage was no better than that of curs of low degree. 
He whined piteously to be removed from her presence. 
Really it was the smell of the wolf that so terrified the 
dogs. The Delaware Park superintendent, after scoffing 
the idea of wolves being caught in North Carolina, bought 
one fro Mr. Abbott at a good, stiff price, and has it on 
exhibition with other wild animals peculiar to North 
,Carolina and Virginia. Delaware Park belongs to the 
Seaboard Air Line Road, is about forty-five miles from 
Portsmouth, Va., south, and is used as a picnic and pleas- 
ure ground for excursions. I could furnish you a kodak 
of the wolf if it would be of any interest to you or your 
readers. It will be a most difficult matter to exterminate 
these wolves, on account of the inaccessibility and large 
size of the forest in which they are hidden. 

L. J. Picor. 


s s 
The Fear of Wild Animals. 

Morcantown, W. Va.—Editor Forest amd Stream: I 
have always been impressed with the erroneous ideas of the 
great mass of people in regard to the danger of contact 
with wild animals of this country, at one time making 
mention of it in Forest AND STREAM, and speaking par- 
ticularly of the fear of panthers. All of the old-time 
ogi with whom I have talked had a mortal dread of 
them. 

I was much pleased with the editorial of a recent issue 
of Forest AND STREAM on that subject, since it expressed 
‘so exactly what my own experience and investigations 
have proven to be correct, and I was just writing a few 
lines to express my appreciation of that article, which was 
well worth preserving, when along came an article from 
S. E. Filkins, which called for some moderation of the 
editorial. 

I haven’t a doubt about every word of Mr. Filkins’ being 
true concerning the New York panther, since it is just 
in keeping with the “critter’s” way of doing things. 

That they will follow a person for miles either in day- 
time or at night is a certainty, and no doubt that is what 
gives them a bad name. That they make suspicious 
demonstrations and “hair raising” noises is also true, but 
the only proof we can accept that they will omens at- 
tack a man is to learn of some known instance of the 
kind, and I have never yet known of such, and have never 
heard‘of it except in stories which originated in the mind 
of some writer, which are disgusting to all who are 
familiar with wild animal life. 

Two instances of adventure with these creatures came 
under my observation while living in the Rocky Moun- 
tains, which bear out my belief. My near neighbor, Cooke 
Rhea, a noted hunter, at one time wounded one and it 
went into a sort of cave under a large rock. Being a man 
who knew no fear, he went in after it. After being in 
some little time, objects began to be discernible in the 
dark, and he saw the panther but a few feet from him. 
He fired at its head and succeeded only in breaking its 
jaw. Rather than attack him even then, when wounded 
and crowded as far as it could go, it slunk back into the 
oa and was shot to death without showing sign of 

ght. 

Another one came to an outbuilding at Mountain Horne 
Road Ranch; on the Medicine Bow Range, after some 
meat which was hanging there. It was discovered and 
attacked and killed with a pitchfork in the absence of a 
gun, and no one received a scratch. These are facts. 

An uncle of mine, an old-time hunter, went off on an 
extended hunt once to be gone over night. When quite 
a distance from home his dog came to him and he allowed 
him to follow. That night when his fire had burned low 
he was aroused by his dog jumping over him and chasing 
some animal. After it got some distance away it began its 
unearthly screaming, and then he knew it was a “painter.” 
Of course, he believed until the day he died that his dog 
saved his life that night, while I firmly believe that had his 
dog not been along he would never have known there was 
a panther near him. With their size, wonderful strength 
and agility, they would certainly be the most dangerous of 
North American animals if they were inclined that way, 
and we would have a long list of people killed by them, for 
no man could live two minutes in combat with one. Who 
can tell of an instance of a man being attacked by one? 
Let us hear of it, for nothing else can convince us. 

When I read the editorial referred to, I wished so much 
that all miy Eastern friends could have read something 


of the kind before I returned from the West, as it might 
have saved me the annoyance of replying to many foolish 
questions such as “Did you ever have any fights with wild 
animals?” ‘“Weren’t you afraid to be in the woods 
alone?” etc. I do believe there is less of intelligence and 
knowledge among otherwise intelligent people on this sub- 
ject than any other that could be mentioned. 
EMERSON CARNEY. 


Eider Ducks on Toronto Bay. 


_ Toronto, Can.—Editor Forest and Stream: In your 
issue of Dec. 15 mention was made of an eider 
duck having been killed ‘near Toledo on Lake Erie, evi- 
dently a rare visitor in that locality. While I can hardly 
say they are common near Toronto, there is generally one 
or two taken every year. This year, however, there has 
been an unusual number about the bay, fifteen or twenty 
having been killed in the harbor. 

The eider ducks that come this way.seem to have less 
fear of man than the ordinary domestic’ fowl, conse- 
quently they afford an easy mark for the first man or 
boy with a shotgun that happens to see them, so that 
perhaps it is a good thing for the future of the species 
that so few of them visit the Great Lakes. 

Jno. Townson. 
The Starling in America. : 

New York, Jan. 12.—Editor Forest and Stream: While 
discussing a proposal made by Didymus to introduce the 
English woodcock in America, Mr. Van Name, in your 
issue of this date, refers to the “European starling” and 
says that it “will probably prove to be a great pest.” Will 
Mr. Van Name enlighten one who wishes to know what 
bad habits he considers the starling to possess? 

Epwarp BANKS. 


Stray Blackbird. : 


BARRE, Vt.—I have noticed several times recently a 
blackbird among a flock of English sparrows. It flies, 
eats and lives as one of them. From size, color, etc., I 


should say it is what is called the cow bird, or cow black- © 


bird. Is it not a singular incident that this bird should 
be wintering so far north? We now have 18 inches of 
snow, and are having about zero weather. 

B. A. EAsTMAN. 


Camp-Lire Slickerings. 


“That reminds me.” 


Last Year’s Calendar. 


WEATHER assorted, 

Snow storms imported, 

A gale that cavorted 
Through forest and stream. 





Then wonders of bloom, 

White orchards in June, 

A wealth of perfume, 
For forest and stream. 


Dust and humidity, 
Heat like torridity, 
A lack of frigidity, 

In forest and stream. 


Weather assorted, 
Game laws distorted, 
Fishing reported, 

In Forest AND STREAM. 


The Story of a Steer. 


DuRING a recent trip on a small sternwheel Puget Sound 
steamer I chanced to drop into the smoking room for my 
after dinner smoke. The atmosphere was heavily laden 
and gave forth the diversified odors common to these 
boats. It was occupied by a picturesque crowd of swarthy 
lumbermen, picked up at the various lumber camps along 
the route, rough miners and prospectors from Alaska and 

ashington, sleepy moon-eyed Celestials en route for 
Seattle, Siwash Indians from the salmon fisheries, here 
and there a drummer and traveling poker player, and a 
motley assembly in general. I have found by ex- 
perience that among such an assortment of human nature 
I would be liable to pick up something of interest, so I 
seated myself as near a window as possible and listened 
to the conversation. Ere long stories concerning the 
immense amount of game formerly found in the Puget 
Sound country became the topic of the conversation. 
Some quite startling yarns were spun, and finally an old 
chap, unkempt and unshaven, and who had evidently occu- 
pied his clothes both day and night for a long period, fixed 
his glittering eye, like the Ancient Mariner, upon the 
crowd, and thus he spoke: 

“*Pears to me you fellers hain’t never seen no geese 
wuth speakin’ on ‘longside what I seen in this yer country 
fore now. I come from Indiany ‘long in ’70, and pitched 
down on the Swinnowish Flats. Talk ’bout geese—a man 
them days had to jest yell ter hear hisself *bove the tarnal 
honkin’. Fust I hired out for $35 a month just to rustle 
them geese off the grain, for every fall they nigh eat 
up ’most all ther’ crop. Had a rifle and ca’tridges throwed 
in and plenty grub, too. Wall, after follerin’ this some 
weeks, I see ther’ was big money killin of ’em, if I cud 
git plenty on ’em to one shot. I ‘see they paid no ’tention 
to cattle browsin’ ’round. so I got an ole steddy. long- 
legged steer and trained him up. I humped up under his 
belly and mighty soon got him trained so I could work 
right outer them geese after circlin’ round fer a spell. I 
rigged up a big single gun holdin’ nigh ‘half-pound er 
shot, and fixed a sling fer ther’ ole gun ’twixt the steer’s 
front legs. When I gut nigh enuf I faced the steer bow 
on and let her rip inter ’em, and fust time I let her off she 
punched me back ’mong that steer’s hind legs and mussed 
me up bad. I uster be in ther’ navy onct, so I rigged 
a runnin’ britchin’ for that gun, and that took off ther’ 
kick.” 

“How many did ye ever git to one shot, ole man?” 
queried a lumberman. 


“Best I ever done was eighty-four with both berrils,” 
the old chap modestly replied. 

“You jest. said you had a single gun, pard.” 

“Wall, what if I did? MHain’t any you fellers ever 
busted inter a mess er birds. You can’t never kill half 
what yer ort ter, and ’most likedly only skin down a few 
scatterin ones on the aiges. I found that out, and gut a 
good double barrel and had her bored out, so I recken she 
spread her shot nigh 20 foot, and used to rip both on her 
berrils off to once. After follerin’ them geese some time, 
I see they gut mighty uneasy, ’cept when that steer kept 
browsin’, so I set to work and gut that steer to keep his 
head down, and when ther’ wa’n’t no feed at all the old 
cuss would slobber his mouth over the ground just like 
he was feedin’, and as he drawed up to the geese I could 
hear him sort ur chuckle inside when he squared ’round 
fur me ter shoot. Wall, I jest laid out thousands er them 
geese, but arter awhile I hed to quit.” 

“How’s that, now, when you done so well?” was the 
next query, and I thought I detected a sly twinkle in the 
old man’s eye as he replied: 

“Wall, I'll tell ye. ’Long towards spring one or them 
fellers from Vanco’ver came down with one or them 
smell dogs huntin’ snipe, and I recken that ere steer seen 
that dog work, for one day arter rippin’ in good rakin’ 
fire, that cussed steer broke shot ’spite all I cud do and run 
in to retrieve them geese and tramped me nigh ter death, 
an’ I never could break him on it, and ’sides that, them 
Swinnowish geese grew so dog-gone cunnin’ that when 
they seen a steer swoopin ‘long with six legs a-workin’ 
they riz up and lit out plum for Califony.” 

CAZADOR. 


Game Bag and Gun. 


+O 


Proprietors of shooting resorts will find it fitable to advertise 
them in Forrest axp Seaman. : = 





Notice. 


All communications intended for Forest anp.Stream_ should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and 
not to any individual co’inected with the paper. 


Abolish the Game Markets. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 
Your editorial anent the Forest AND STREAM 

Plank in the sportsman’s platform, in your issue of the 

S ane is encouraging reading for all advocates of this 
ank. ; 

The widespread interest in game protection, reaching 
as it does to all sections of our country, has been fostered 
by the sportsmen’s press. Game and fish butchers are 
being held up to public scorn, and other legitimate -ways 
are adopted to crystallize public opinion on the subject of 
Seen and preservation of our game, fish and song 

irds. 

No greater proof is wanted of the power of the press 
than the immense work along this line and its result dur- 
ing the last decade. 

But the press cannot do it all. While much has been 
accomplished, much remains to be done. Even with 
present safeguards our game is doomed to extinction un- 
less the marketing of game is absolutely forbidden and the 
laws rigidly enforced. 

To this end sportsmen everywhere should organize and 
labor till this is accomplished. Organize, organize. 
Every State should contain a sportsmen’s association 
with a large membership. More can be accomplished 
by organized effort in one year than can be done by 
desultory, intermittent, individual effort in ten. An asso- 
ciation of 2,000 members, united as one man for a pur- 
pose, is a great power. One of 10,000 becomes almost 
irresistible. Therefore, organize. 

Every owner of a gun—and his name is legion—should 
at once unite with his State association, and if there is 
no State association, issue a call for the formation of one. 
Then rush the work all along the line till the closing of 
the game markets is an accomplished fact. 

Now a word as to game markets. The statutes of 
Ohio read as follows, Sec. 6964: “Whoever shall at any 
time catch or kill any quail, etc., for the purpose of con- 
veying same beyond the limits of this State, or for sale in 
the markets of this State, or shall transport or have in 
possession with intent to procure the transportation be- 
yond the limits of this State, or for sale in the markets 
of this State, any quail, etc., shall be fined as provided in 
Sec. 6968.” 

On the face of it this is a good law. It is fairly well 
enforced, and its enforcement has resulted in a moderate 
increase in the game of the State. 

But while the markets are unable to furnish game, its 
sale goes right along without fear of the law or its 
penalties. Scarcely a hotel of prominence in the State 
but has furnished its guests with quantities of game. 
Restaurants everywhere not only furnish their patrons 
with such game as ducks, squirrels, quail, grouse and 
rabbits, but sell them to any one who will pay the price. 

The law should be changed so as to include hotels and 
restaurants. The object of the Ohio law is to prohibit 
the sale of game. It does not do so. It could be made to 
do so most effectually by adding a clause to Sec. 6064 
defining the term “market.” 

There is plenty of work cut out for our sportsmen, 
especially those living in Ohio, and it cannot be com- 
menced too soon. A new Legislature is to be elected this 
year, and we must see to it as far as we can that only 
those candidates are returned to the Legislature who are 
favorably inclined toward game protection and a pro- 
hibitory game market. 

Then abolish spring and summer shooting, confine the 
season to the glorious days of autumn and this genera- 
tion of sportsmen will not have lived in vain. 


Geo. ‘F. Trrus. 


TREE es 


Onto, 


The Forgst anv Srream is put to press each week on Tuesday 
Correspondence intended for publication should reach us at the 
latest by Monday and as much earlier as practicable. 
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American Wildfowl and How. to. 
Take Them.—XIX. 


BY GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL. 
[Continued from page 2%.) 


Ring-Neck Duck, Tufted Duck. 


Aythya collaris (Donov.). 


Tue adult male has back of head and crown loose and 
puffy, at times showing almost as a crest. The head, 
neck, breast, upper parts and under tail-coverts, black; 
the head sometimes glossed with purple and the back 
with greenish. There is a more or less distinct chestnut 
or reddish brown collar around the middle of the neck, 
and a white spot upon the chin. This speculum is bluish 
gray; sides of body waved with white and blackish lines. 
The under parts are white. The bill is dark grayish blue, 
with a black. tip, and a very pale (in life nearly white) 
band across it, near the tip; the eyes are yellow. 

The female does not show the neck ring, and the bill 
is less plainly marked. The black of the male changes 
to brown in the female. The fore part of head, all about 
the base of the bill, is nearly white. The lower parts of 
the body are white, sometimes marked with brown or 
brownish gray, growing darker toward the tail. The 
length is 16 to 18 inches. 

he female of the ring-neck duck is very similar to 
that of the redhead, but the former is darker, except 
about the bill, where the pale markings are much paler, 
often almost white. The difference in the bills is char- 
acteristic, that of the female ring-neck being much the 
shorter and broader. 

The ring-neck duck is by no means so abundant as 
many of our other species, and is quite commonly con- 


RING-NECK DUCK. 


fused with the little blackhead, which it closely re- 
sembles in habits. In fact, as a rule, gunners do not 
distinguish between the tufted duck and the little black- 
head, and when counting up their score at the end of the 
day always refer to this species as a blackhead. Its 
common names indicate this confusion. It is called 
ring-neck scaup, ring-neck blackhead, marsh bluebill, 
bastard broadbill, ring-billed blackhead, ring-billed shuf- 
fler, and sometimes it is called creek redhead, because 
of its resemblance to that species. I have also heard 
boatmen, who had happened to notice the red collar 
about the bird’s neck, call it a hybrid between a black- 
head and a redhead. 

The ring-neck duck is found sparingly throughout 
almost the whole of North America. Its chief breeding 
grounds are north of the United States, but it probably 
used to breed also in suitable localities on the plains, and 
its nests have been taken near Calais, in Maine, as well 
as in Wisconsin and Minnesota. Its nest is built usually 
in thick cover, close to the water, and is a neater 
structure than most ducks’ nests. The eggs are usually 
of a grayish ivory white, and number from eight to ten. 
This species is occasionally taken on the California 
coast, and also on that of New England, but it is no- 
where common. Even in the South, in that paradise of 
ducks—Currituck, Core and Albemarle sounds—these 
birds are few in number. 

They decoy well and are easily killed when they come 
up to the stools, although very swift flyers. 

It is said that this bird is more abundant on our in- 
land waters than on the sea coast. Even there, however, 
it can never be called an abundant species. Its flesh, 
under favorable circumstances, is excellent eating, and 
if it were more abundant it would be one of the most 
desirable of our fowl. 


The Golden-Eye, Whistler. 


Glaucionetta clangula (Bonap.). 


The adult male has the head somewhat puffy, but the 
feathers longer on the back of the head, forming more 
or less of a crest. The head and upper part of the neck 
are dark glossy green, with purple reflections and a 
roundish and sometimes oval white spot just back of the 
bill and below the eye. The lower neck, fore back, 
scapulars and wing coverts, with the secondaries and 
most of the under parts, pure white; the back, long 
scapulars, and the base of the secondaries, black. The 
long feathers of the wings and their coverts are black- 
ish, The tail is ashy gray; the bill black; eye yellow; 
legs and feet yellowish red. The total length is about 
20 inches. 

The female has the head and upper part of the neck 
brown. There is a white ring about the lower neck, 
and the upper breast is gray. The back is blackish 
brown. The white on the wing is chiefly confined to 
the secondaries. The under parts are white; the tail is 
dark brown; bill sometimes yellowish, but more often 
brownish; legs and feet as in the male. 

The American golden-eye has been separated by nat- 
uralists from the bird of Europe and called a variety, on 
no better ground than that it is slightly larger than the 
Old World form. Naturalists are not agreed on this 
point, and sportsmen are not greatly interested in such 
fine distinctions. 

The golden-eye is a bird of wider distribution, breed- 
ing throughout the northern parts of the Northern 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Hemisphere and in summer pursuing its migrations as 
far south as the Southern United States and even. be- 
yond to Cuba. It is a bird familiar to all sportsmen, 
but from the standpoint of the epicure it is not highly 
regarded. It has been found breeding as far north as 
Alaska, and undoubtedly is scattered in summer, in 
moderate numbers, all over the British possessions. It 
breeds in Maine and also in Massachusetts, but probably 
not south of that. I have found the golden-eye com- 
mon, in summer, in the high Rocky Mountains, not far 
south of the parallel of 49 degrees, but am unable to say 
whether it was this or the next species. 

The golden-eye is one of the few tree breeding ducks, 
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AMERICA GOLDEN-EYE. 


choosing for this purpose some hollow limb or broken- 
off stump in which to lay its eggs; these are pale gray- 
ish green in color and are said to be from six to eight. 

Concerning the breeding habits of this species, the 
veteran naturalist, Mr. Geo. A. Boardman, said in 
Forest AND STREAM: 

“Fifty years ago we used to have six different tree 
ducks breeding on our river: Barrow’s golden-eye and 
the bufflehead (albeola) rare, but the common golden- 
eye, the American merganser, hooded merganser and 
wood duck abundant. About fifty years ago pickerel 
were put into our waters, which soon put an end to most 
of our wild ducks breeding, as the pickerel ate up all the 
chick ducks except in the few lakes or ponds that were 
free from pickerel. Near to Calais are several ponds 
and lakes that are free from those fish, and the tree 
ducks bring their young to those lakes for safety. 

“T was at the Kendrick Lake, and a lad that lived near 
by was with me. A duck (whistler) came flying low 
toward us, when the lad threw up his hat with a shout, 
when the old duck dropped a young one that fell near 
us that was at least ten ive old. The old one went for 
it so quickly I almost lost it, but I got it and put it in 
my pocket for a specimen. We were near the lake, and 
the old duck also, when we saw she had four others in 
the water. The boy says if we keep quiet she will go 
away and bring others, or if she is afraid of us very much 
she will take those across the lake or to the other lake. 
They were getting near to some water grass, when the 
old duck made a flutter, caught one and went across the 
lake; it was hardly two minutes before she returned and 
tcok another. 

“T don’t think she took thcm by her mouth, and the 
one she dropped, if it had been in her mouth we should 
have seen it. Mr. Eastman, father of the lad, said they 
often took their young from one lake or river to another 
ii they thought them in danger, and said he had seen 
them bring the young from the nest to the water and 
then in their bills, but, to go any distance, or if they are 
any size, carry them pressed to the body by the feet, and 
the boys often by a shout made them drop their young. 
They brought me several different kinds afterward, 
wood duck, whistlers and hooded mergansers, but no 
young of the large merganser.” 

The whistler, as it is frequently called, although re- 
sorting to the fresh waters during the breeding season, 
is much at home on the salt water in autumn and winter. 
It is an expert diver and feeds largely on shellfish, and 
when it can obtain them, on small minnows. On the 
other hand, it readily eats grain and frequents the wild 
rice fields of the interior and the fresh marshes of tHe 
coast, and when it has lived on grain for some time its 
fiesh is very good eating. The name whistler, so com- 
monly applied to it along the seacoast, is given because 
of the quivering, whistling noise made by the wings 
while the bird is flying, which is often recognizable long 
before the bird itself can be seen. Other names for this 
species are golden-eye, from its yellow iris; conjuring 
and spirit duck, from the rapidity with which it dives; 
brass-eye and brass-eyed whistler, whistle-wing, merry- 
wing, great-head, bull-head, iron-head, cob-head and 
cub-head. 

While the whistler is one of our most beautiful ducks, 
it is not highly regarded by those who have an oppor- 
tunity to kill better fowl, and like the little dipper and 
ruddy duck and the mergansers, it is often allowed to 
pass over the decoys without being shot at. It is not a 
bird that decoys readily, and as a rule offers little sport; 
but at many points in New England and Canada, where 
betters ducks are rare, its pursuit offers some reward to 
the gunners. 


Barrow’s Golden-Eye. 
Glaucionctta islandica (Gmel.). 


Adult ‘male extremely similar to the golden-eye, but 
larger and with the head and upper neck bluish black, 
with purplish reflections instead of greenish, with the 
spot at the base of the bill and in front of the eye, tri- 
angular or crescent-shaped, and with very much less 
white on the wing, this usually being confined to two 
2 bars with a short bar between them. 

e¢ female is much as in the ordinary whistler. The 
cellar about her neck is narrower than in the whistler; 
the white on the wing is less and is crossed by a black 
bar. The grayish on the breast, sides and flank is 
wider in this species than in the whistler. 

Barrow’s golden-eye is much less common than the 
rey wl whistler. = es species, it is a en 
bird, it appears to be much less a t in ‘ope 
than even in this country. I have frequently seen golden- 
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eyes breeding in the lakes in the high Rocky Mountains, 
which were probably of this species, but I was never so 
fortunate as to have any of them in the hand. Like the 
whistler, Barrow’s golden-eye breeds in trees, laying 
eight to ten eggs, grayish-green in color. Mr. C. W. 
Shepherd, found this duck breeding in Iceland, where, 
in the absénce of trees, it built its nest in holes in the 
cracks and. crevices of the lava. Barrow’s golden-eye 
has been found in Alaska, on the Yukon River, and at 
Sitka, and specimens have been taken at other points 
in the North. Mr. Boardman believes that this species 
breeds in the woods of Calais, Me., though as yet their 
nests have not been discovered. Mr. Nelson states that 
this species is a winter resident on Lake Michigan, and 
is proabbly found generally through the interior wherever 
there is open water. A number of specimens have been 
taken on the coast of Massachusetts. Dr. Elliot has 
found it quite abundant on the St. Lawrence River, near 
Ogdensburgh, and has frequently killed it there over 
decoys. He says: “The bird would fly up and down the 
river, doubtless coming from and going to Lake Erie, 
stopping occasionally in the coves to feed and floating 
down with the current for a considerable distance, when 
they would rise and fly up stream again. My decoys 
were always placed in some cove or bend of the stream 
where the current was least strong, for I noticed the 
birds rarely settled on the water where it was running 
swiftly. This duck decoys readily in such situations, and 
will come right in, and if permitted settle among the 
wooden counterfeits. They sit lightly upon the water 
and rise at once without effort or much splashing. The 
flight is very rapid, and is accompanied with the same 
whistling of the wings s® noticeable in the common 
golden-eye. In stormy weather this bird keeps close 
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to the banks, seeking shelter from the winds. It dives 
as expertly as its relative, and frequently remains under 
water for a considerable time. The flesh of those killed 
upon the river was tender and of good flavor, fish evi- 
dently not having figured much as an article of their diet.” 


Another Long Island Conviction. 


MANORVILLE, Jan. 9.—Gilbert W. Raynor, chairman 
of the Town Board of Audit, president of the Manorville 
Gun Club, deacon in the church, and ex-Justice of the 
Peace, was arrested here on Saturday last by Game Pro- 
tector John E. Overton for shooting quail out of the sea- 
son, and brought before Justice E. W. Lane. Mr. Ray- 
nor asked for time in which to procure counsel, and said 
he would want the trial by jury, so the request was 
granted and the trial set down for 11 o’clock yesterday 
morning. Mr. Raynor appeared somewhat late, and said 
he was not ready for trial as he had no counsel, but Mr. 
Overton stating that he had no counsel either, but was 
ready with his witnesses, the Justice proceeded to hear 
the case. Mr. George V. Hutton swore he saw Mr. Ray- 
nor shoot into a flock of quail at a point not far from the 
Manor depot. and saw one quail drop. Mr. R. L. Wells 
testified to hearing the report of a gun about the time 
mentioned by Mr. Hutton. Mr. Raynor refused to tes- 
tify, but stated that he was out with his gun and dog upon 
the afternoon in question and in conversation outside ad- 
mitted that his dog pointed a flock of quail, as sworn to 
by Mr. Hutton, but claims that he didn’t shoot, but only 
raised the birds to count them. Justice Lane found him 
guilty and imposed a penalty of $25 or twenty-five days 
in jail. Mr. Raynor left his check, but declared he would 
appeal. Those who wish to see the law obeyed are com- 
mending both the Justice and Protector Overton for 
pushing this case and showing that the law is intended 
to apply to people of all stations in life, regardless of 
wealth and influence. There were witnesses present ready 
to testify that this was not Mr. Raynor’s first offense 
against the game law.—Brooklyn Eagle. 


North American Fish and Game Association. 

Quspec, Jan. 8.—Editor Forest and Stream: I am in- 
structed by the Honorable S. N. Parent, president of the 
North American Fish and Game Association, to call a 
meeting of the said Association, which meeting will be 
held in Montreal, in the Government offices, St. Gabriel 
street, on Wednesday, Jan. 30, at 10 A. M., and at which 
you are respectfully invited to attend. 


L. Z. Joncas, Secretary. 


Guens Fairs, N. Y., Jan. 12.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Will you kindly give publicity through the col- 
umns of ra peas the inclosed notice of the annual 
meeting of the North American Fish and Game Protective 
Association ? 

I would like to add a cordial personal invitation to all 
interested in these matters, especially segarding Se 
harmonizing of fish and game laws, as between the States 
and Provinces, to be present at that meeting. 

it C. H. Wisom, 1 
Vice-President for New York. 
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Colorado’s Big Game and Its Future. 


BY D. C. BEAMAN. 


I Have been requested to furnish something on this 
question, 

A portion of what I shall say has been anticipated by 
newspaper publication, but there were some errors in 
dates, etc., and as its restatement is essential to the com- 
pleteness of this paper, I shall have to ask the forbear- 
oa of any who have already read it for its repetition 

ere. 

Unless there is a speedy and radical change in protective 
— there is no future for the big game of this 

tate. 

A retrospect of thirty years will astonish those who 
have not given the subject close attention. 

As is well known, the deer and elk thirty years ago 
existed in great numbers east of the Continental Divide. 
Now they are practically exterminated in that portion of 
the State, except in North Park. 

The region known as the Gunnison country, which 
comprises the Cochetopa hills, the Elk and West Elk 
mountains, an area of about 4,000 square miles, was, twen- 
ty years ago, full of elk, deer and antelope. No one 
knows how many hundred thousand of them there were in 
that region, as it was only necessary to go a few miles 
from the town of Gunnison to get good hunting. 

Now they are so scarce that no one thinks of going 
there to hunt, and for several years Gunnison hunters 
have been going to Routt and Rio Blanco counties for 
their big game. 

Further north in the Huntsman’s hills, on the Muddy 
and Divide creeks, the Grand and Battlement mesas, an 
area also of about 4,000 square miles, twelve years ago 
deer and elk were abundant. They are now scarcer there 
even than in the Gunnison region. 

The White River Plateau, the Flat Top Mountains, the 
Trappers Lake and Williams Fork Basins—a vast 
natural garden of parks, groves and lakes of 1,800 square 
miles—was a game paradise fifteen years ago, and deer 
or elk were always in sight along the Trappers Lake 
trail, and in the Williams Fork Basin I have seen bands 
of elk numbering from 50 to 200, and deer were too 
plenty for good sport. I have not seen a deer or elk from 
that trail for more than three years, while the deer and 
elk have disappeared from the Williams Fork Basin, and 
I doubt if there is left in that whole region § per cent. of 
those there in 1885. 

From a camp on the White River, twelve miles below 
Trappers Lake, in October, 1889, I have seen 300 deer 
pass in sight along the hill trails between daylight and 
sunrise on their way to their winter range. None can be 
seen there now. 

There are, of course, a few deer left in the more in- 
accessible portions of these regions, but as hunting 
grounds they are no longer considered. 

The deer of these regions which have not been killed 
have been gradually crowded north, until their summer 
range is in a region bounded by the Medicine Bow Range, 
the Wyoming line, the White River and the Eleventh 
Auxiliary Guide Meridian, a total area of about 5,000 
square miles, but taking into account the portions from 
which they are excluded by the settlements and natural 
conditions, their actual summer range is probably little 
more than half that. 

In October, usually about the first full moon, they begin 
their migration to the lower regions westward. A few 
stop in the low hills and valleys of the streams, but the 
majority drift before the snow to a narrow strip west 
of the Twelfth Guide Meridian, north of the Grand 
River and south of Wyoming, some going over into 
Utah. Their present winter range in Colorado, excluding 
settlements, etc., is probably less than 400 square miles, 
and with 1,000 hunters after them (more than two to the 
square mile) it will be seen how small a chance the deer 
have to escape destruction. 


The Destruction of Deer and Elk. 


The destruction is traceable to several sources. There 
are probably 1,000 people residing in and near the game 
regions of the Grand, White and Bear rivers and their 
tributaries who kill from three to ten deer every year, 
some of them having little other meat the year round. 
They begin the killing in the spring and kill one occa- 
sionally during the summer. In the fall they kill and 
hang them up, or corn them like beef for winter supply. 
In the elk region elk are killed by them mostly after the 
season closes. Ninety per cent. of these residents pay no 
attention whatever to game laws, and never will until they 
are generally otherwise enforced and it becomes dan- 
gerous to violate them. 

They themselves will not deny this, except when talking 
for publication, and not always then, as one of them in a 
recent letter to a Denver paper says, “You will never find 
a settler in the game region who kills any more than he 
has use for, and only when he needs the meat.” There 
was some excuse for this when beef was scarce, but there 
sons now, except that the law is generally violated by 
others. 

More than all others, if there are any degrees in in- 
terest, are these residents interested in game preserva- 
tion, that they may have it at hand for all future time as 
a luxury, instead of heedlessly using it for daily consump- 
tion while it lasts, with the certain consequence that it will 
soon be beyond reach by them even as a luxury. 

A conservative estimate of the deer thus killed an- 
nually for several years past is 6,000, and no doubt largely 
exceeds the number killed by all others. 

No considerable effort is made to enforce the law 
against residents. Indeed, it is almost useless to try it 
and expect conviction. 

In some cases the juries stubbornly refuse to convict 
where the evidence is conclusive. I doubt if they would 
do so except’on a plea of guilty, and may be not then. 

In other cases county commissioners have refused to 
allow fees to witnesses for the prosecution, and district 
attorneys refused to prosecute. 

This sort of a spirit and prejudice against the game 
law is still too prevalent, when a resident is concerned. 
The non-resident does not have it always so easy. 

Next in order probably come the ‘Indians and niarket- 
hunters, who perhaps kill another 2,000. : 

Then some the tourists and other hunters, Some of 


these fail even to get one deer each, while an éqtal ‘ftum- 
ber probably exceed the legal limit. While hunters o 
this class do not kill so many ds the residents, they per- 
haps waste a greater proportion. 

One camp of six men near the camp where I was this 
fall, killed only eight deer, but they did not bring into 
camp the forequarters of a single one of them. They were 
non-residents—men of means—and a game warden could 
have got enough out of their fines to pay his salary and 
expenses for three months. 

But I never saw a game warden in the mountains in 
the hunting season. I would be as much surprised to 
see one as I would to see a buffalo. 

The tourist and city hunter falls back on the excuse 
that the residents also violate the law, and thus the ex- 
cuses go round in a circle and few are disposed to obey the 
law when others violate it with impunity. 

Probably a high estimate of the number killed yearly 
by the tourists and city hunters would be 1,000, prior to 
this season, when possibly it was some in excess of that. 

These estimates refer only to northwest Colorado and 
have been arrived at by a tolerably general observation 
= diligent inquiry wherever information was avail- 
able, 

These estimates are all doubtless low enough, but the 
total of 9,000 is sufficiently appalling, and as it will, if 
there is no change in the means of protection, be much 
greater for the next year or two, it is apparent that no 
increase in the game will keep pace with such destruc- 
tion, and that long before posterity gets action the game 
will be gone. 


The Killing of Does. 


Not content with the opportunity to kill bucks for more 
than two months each year, the game destroyers are 
clamoring for the legal right to kill does also, on the 
silly pretense that the large number of does seen without 
fawns indicates a scarcity of bucks. 

It is true that bucks as well as does are scarcer now 
than formerly, and it is also true that what bucks there 
are are more wary than formerly, made so by being 
hunted more. Instead of following close on the migratory 
bands of does as in former years they hang back, the older 
ones until compelled by the deepening snows to brave 
the army of meat hunters which they know await them 
in their winter range. This wariness has increased from 
year to year, until it has worked a permanent change in 
their migration habits where there is much hunting, and 
those who judge of their number by the number herding 
with the does, judge superficially. 

During the summer season one will report seeing does 
only, while another will see numerous bucks. In fact 
this year there have been an unusual number of phe- 
nomenally large buck heads brought in. 

None of these reports amounts to anything in the way 
of comparison. 

These conditions originate from the natural separation 
of the sexes prevailing during most of the year. 

This separation has become more marked as the bucks 
grow more wary. During the summer and fall seasons 
before migration begins does only will be found in one 
section or one mountain, while on another, but a few 
miles away, there will be bucks only, and in most cases 
the old bucks will be found in a secluded region, with a 
few or no young bucks with them. 

The fawnless does are not always barren does. The 
fawn from the day of its birth has to run the gauntlet 
of a score of enemies, among them the wolf, the coyote, 
the wildcat, the lynx, the mountain lion and the eagle, and 
the wonder is that any escape. No doubt 25 per cent. of 
the fawns born are thus destroyed before they are three 
weeks wld. A doe whose fawn lives but a few days can- 
not be «distinguished from a barren one, and no one can 
with certainty tell a barren doe until she is dead, and much 
of this cry of barren does is mere speculation, and most 
of it comes from those who kill them anyhow, but prefer 
to have the law sanction it. 

It has been stated that formerly does usually had two 
fawns, whereas now they seldom have more than one. 
This is a natural result of being more frequently disturbed 
in the breeding season. 

A very general observation, with careful and extended 
inquiries from guides and others, shows that the pro- 
portion of bucks to does this year is about 25 per cent., 
certainly not less than 20. 

The deer are like the sheep in respect to procreation, 
and when we consider that one buck deer is good for the 
service of 50 to 100 does, the cry of a scarcity of bucks 
for procreative purposes is absurd. 

Maine is the only State having an open season on 
does, so far as I know. Complaints have been made this 
year by correspondents of the Forest AND STREAM that 
deer are growing scarce there, and the Game Commis- 
sioner of that State says the closing of the season on does 
is being agitated. 

The time may come for an open season on does in 
Colorado, but it is not yet. 


The Elk. 


The extermination of the elk is nearly accomplished, 
but it has been little, if any, accelerated by the short and 
late open season of the present law. 

Elk were killed under the old law (having no open sea- 
son), regardless of sex or age, and have been rapidly 
decreasing, and it was on that account that it was desired 
by many that those who were law-abiding should have 
the same chance as those who were not. 

Complaint has been made that the present open season 
(Oct. 25 to Nov. 5) is so late that the snow is deep 
where they are, and they are hard to get at, and sug- 
gestions have been made to change it to nba, 

There are several objections to such a change. The 
rutting season is in September, and the killing of bulls at 
that time would mean the cutting off of the heads and 
leaving the carcasses to tot, or if by chance the meat 
should be fit to eat, the weather is too warm to save and 
consume such great carcasses. 

The present open season gives the bulls about a month 
to recuperate flesh during a time whem the food is good, 
and it was made late for that reason and that they might 
be difficult to.get at and thus give them a better chance 
to escape the hunter, . 

OnE eeapen is De score <ioeet io awe ee 
later, or close it altogether, would be a great mistake. 


The closing of it without absolute enforcement would 
simply mean the shutting out of law-abiding hunters with- 
out materially delaying their fast approaching doom. — 

Without perfect enforcement of the law they will be 
gone in less than three years. 


The Mountain Sheep. 


The mountain sheep have probably slightly increased in 
the last ten years. This is not so much due to there being 
no open season as to the fact that prior to that time the 
mountains were full of prospectors whose avocation took 
them into the higher ranges where the sheep were within 
easy reach, and many were killed by them. 

The inaccessibility of their haunts has protected them 
from the ordinary hunter, and for this reason they have 
not decreased like other game, although some are killed 
every year by those who live near them and some by other 
hunters. 

A short open season was provided in the draft of the 
present law, on the theory that the horns being the main 
object, the killing would be confined mostly to the large 
rams, leaving the younger ones, which would propagate 
more vigorous progeny, and as there is a surplus of rams 
it would not materially, if at all, interfere with their 
increase, also that the law-abiding hunter would then 
have some interest in preventing the killing out of season, 
while without an open season he has no chance, and is 
more or less indifferent. 

Objection was made to it, however, and it was stricken 
out. 

The principal question is, Shall the lawless be permitted 
to continue killing them while the other people are shut 
out? 


The Antelope. 


Except during the past three years, antelope have been 
less hunted than formerly. The scarcity of deer and the 
long travel required to reach them in the last three years 
has sent out many antelope hunters, and they are becom- 
ing scarcer. 


The Remedy. 


The original draft of the prescat game law was well 
adapted to conditions then existing, and would have 
averted the crisis then obviously and rapidly approach- 
ing, and which is now upon us, 

The Legislature, however, eliminated or changed many 
of its best features, so that it has been to a great extent a 
failure so far as the preservation of the big game is 
concerned. 

If these features can be restored by the coming Legisla- 
ture, and the most vigorous enforcement inaugurated, 
there is still hope. Otherwise there is no future for our 
big game, and the sportsmen of the State must soon quit 
hunting or go elsewhere to do it. 

A discouraging feature of the situation is that those 
most interested manifest the least concern. 

These are the residents of the game regions and the 
hunter of limited means. When the game in their imme- 
diate localities is gone their hunting is over. 

The hunter of means has a much less personal in- 
terest. The vast game regions of the Northwest Terri- 
tories are open to him, and the expense of reaching them 
is to him unimportant. 

If the residents of the game regions would abide by 
and aid in the strict enforcement of the law, the battle 
would be half won. 

The other half must be won by such increase in pro- 
tective measures as will keep pace with the great improve- 
ment in guns and ammunition and the enormous increase 
in hunters, the latter having increased in the last few 
years nearly or quite 100 per cent. 

It is an unquestioned fact that some of the Eastern 
States have, by a rigid enforcement of game laws, so in- 
creased their game that they are already strong bidders 
against Colorado for hunting tourists, while British Co- 
lumbia and Alaska are attracting Colorado hunters. 

Notwithstanding the complaint as to the lack of en- 
forcement of our game laws, it is nevertheless a fact that 
they are as well enforced as our other State laws. The 
latter are daily violated in the presence of officers, with 
few real efforts at enforcement. 

Game laws should, however, be enforced much more 
strictly for the reason that the failure ‘as to other laws 
still leaves sufficient people alive to do business, while the 
failure as to game laws means the annihilation of the 
game. 

The Federal Government spends ten times more for 
forest protection in Colorado than the State does to pro- 
tect its game. 


Game Preserves. 


The project of a national game preserve, to include the 
summer and winter ranges of the deer, has been talked of. 
This question was threshed out in 1891, when meetings 
were held in Denver favoring it, and in Meeker oppos- 
ing it. 
he White River cattlemen were unanimous in opposi- 
tion to it, because they feared that their cattle would be 
excluded. There is no reason why the presence of cattle 
in a game preserve should be objected to. Indeed, their 
presence and that of the range riders would be of great 
advantage in keeping down fires and keeping out lawless 
hunters. 

But the cattlemen were jealous of any restrictions upon 
the freedom of the range, and the whole scheme was 
knocked out by the kick of the White River steer, 

It is likely that a renewal of the effort would meet with 
the same opposition. Y 

The more limited State scheme, aiming to constitute 
the winter range of the deer a sort of a refuge for them, 
will meet the opposition from the residents there, on the 
same grounds, and on the additional ground that they 
depend on getting their game after it goes down. They 
have never been willing to go as far for their game as 
those do who reside out of the game regions. 

.It was this demand that lengthened the open season of 
the present law to Nov. 5. 

This scheme for protecting the deer in a definite area, 
comprising their winter range, and without reference to 
date, is a: good one theoretically, but practically the fail- 
ure to enforce a law of this kind would be the same as 


one haying reference to dates- alone, 


It will also be found that j 
law looking solely 40 the wellare of the game, the bak 
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ance of power sufficient to defeat it has alwa 
by those actuated by selfish motives. If it s 
be otherwise now, I shall be surprised. 

Akin to a State preserve, and the next best thing after 
efficient laws for general protection, rigorously enforted, is 
the establishment of private parks under the present 
law. Under a former law numerous private parks con- 
taining deer and elk were established. They therefore 
had a legal standing, and acquired vested rights which 
cannot now be taken away by legislation, and any effort 
to do so is simply an idle dream; but the law then placed 
them under no restrictions, nor had they any clearly de- 
fined rights. The present law supplies this deficiency, and 
also requires the payment of a license fee and the sur- 
render to the State of 10 per cent. of the natural in- 
crease. 

Some opposition has been manifested to these parks. 
It comes chiefly from a failure to realize that all the game 
captured and confined in these parks, or likely ever to 
be, does not equal the number killed in one week of a 
season in the field, and so far as lessening the number 
open to public hunting cuts no figure. 

Besides, unless a most radical and altogether improb- 
able change in game protection is speedily brought about, 
the only elk and deer in the State will be those in the 
private parks, 

The private propagation of game and fish should be 
encouraged in Colorado, as it is elsewhere; and as it is 
open to all, there is no well founded objection to it. 

I have been accused of being personally interested in 
private parks and lakes. If it is of any importance, I 
have not now, nor never had, any interest, direct or in- 
direct, present or prospective; in any private park or 
lake, but favor them because I believe they are beneficial 
in every respect and represent progressive ideas. 


The Indians. 

As regularly as the incursions of the Indians occur some 
impulsive but uninformed individual bobs up with ‘he 
statement that by the Ute treaty the Indians have a right 
to hunt in Colorado. 

The terms of the treaty with the Bannocks in Wyoming 
were similar to those in the Ute treaty, but the Supreme 
Court of the United States decided in 1896 in the case of 
teh Bannock Indian, Racehorse, that such right could only 
be exercised in conformity with the game laws of the 
State. 

A former judge advocate of the Department of the 
Colorado held, and the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
in 1897 instructed the agent at White Rocks agency, that 
this decision was applicable to the Ute treaty and directed 
him to so inform the Indians. The alleged treaty hunt- 
ing rights of these Indians, therefore, have no existence. 

As a member of the commission appointed by the Gov- 
ernor to investigate the killing of the Indians by the game 
wardens in 1897, I visited the Indian camps and scene of 
the conflict on the Snake River, and also interviewed the 
Indians and the agent at-the White Rocks agency. This 
investigation showed that the Indians did not kill deer 
for the hides alone, but saved the meat as well. 

It: also showed that no effort was made by the agent 
to keep the Indians out of Colorado at any time, although 
fully advised that they had no treaty rights paramount 
to the game laws; that passes had been given them to go 
to Colorado without making entry of names or destina- 
tion on the stub of the pass book, as was usual in other 
cases, and that the Indian police instead of trying to 
prevent their hunting here, connived at it, although able 
to prevent it, as shown by their ability to run them back 
promptly when specially ordered to do so. 

The Indians, however, never pretended to refrain from 
killing does and fawns. None of them claimed anything 
by virtue of the treaty, as they had been advised of the 
Commissioner’s instructions in that respect. Snake Pete, 
a leader in the conflict of 1897, tes:ified before ‘us that 
none of the deer he had killed were branded, and that he 
thought he had a right to kill them for that reason. 

It is perfectly apparent that the entire Indian manage- 
ment, from the Board of Indian Commissioners down to 
the Indian police, are in sympathy with these raids, and 
will never do anything to prevent them until the State 
authorities make it expensive or dangerous. They will 
defend and excuse the Indians at all times. The conflict 
of 1897 was also investigated by E. B. Reynolds, special 
agent of the Board of Indian Commissioners, and his 
report fully agreed with ours in all respects, and that the 
Indians were the first aggressors and fired the first shot. 
yet the Board in its next annual report wholly ignored 
their agent’s report, and stated in reference to the conflict: 
“Investigations by army officers seem to prove clearly that 
the white men were the real aggressors, and that the In- 
dians suffered rather than committed outrage.” 

As there was no investigation made by army officers 
other than to interview the two- wounded squaws while 
they were having their wounds dressed, the animus is 
apparent. . 

When the Board itself will thus falsify the facts, what 
can be expected from the subordinates? 

It is useless to continue the time-worn practice of wait- 
ing until word comes that the Indians are on the hunt- 
ing ground. It is a sure thing that they will be there every 
year, if not prevented. Nor is anything accomplished 
by driving them out when they have got all the game 
they want. 

The matter should be taken up in the early fall with the 
Interior Department and the agents, and they given to 
understand that serious consequences will ensue if they 
are allowed to come. If they do come, a few of the 
leaders should be arrested and jailed, and their ponies and 
outfits sold to pay the costs. That will settle it for that 

r, but it will require constant vigilance as | as the 
partment and the agents fail to make honest efforts at 
prevention. 

Formerly they raided Wyoming in the same way, but I 
learn that the passage of a hunting license law there has 
kept them out since, they — en Mey be made to 
pays, although they care nothing for provisions of 

aw. 

The stopping of the Indian raids would go far toward 
inclining the residents of the game regions to a stri 


been held 


‘prove to 


striét 
observance of the law on their part, for it is their usual 
a a merit, that there is a reason for 
prohibiting whites from doing ‘what Indians are 
permitted todo . 





The recent raid by ‘the Commissioner on the Indian 


_ and Mormon game butchers shows what can be done, but 


spasmodic efforts are of no permanent good. The game 
butchers will all be back on the hunting ground next 


year, if they were not there by the time the wardens 
got home. 


Sale of Game. 


The markets of Denver are and have been for months 
full of feathered game of all kinds. Some big game has 
also been in the market, most or all of it imported. In- 
quiry at the Game Commissioner’s office shows that the 
principal dealers comply with the law so far as procuring 
importation certificates is concerned, but few or none 
of them comply with the law requiring them to publicly 
expose such certificate in connection with the game, that 
all may see that the law is not being violated. As it is, ob- 
servers suppose that the law is being openly violated in 
the sale. This serves to bring both the law and its 
administration into disrepute and encourage others to 
disregard the law in other particulars. 

It is as much a violation of the law to expose foreign 
game for sale without the certificate being publicly ex- 
posed with it, as it is to do so without having a cer- 
tificate. 

Where the revenue laws of the United States require 
liquor dealers and others to keep exposed to view their 
evidence of compliance with the law, it is done, or some 
one suffers, and that is the difference in the way State and 
Federal laws are enforced. 

The game laws will never be obeyed in the country so 
long as they are openly violated on Market and Six- 
teenth streets in Denver. 

The conditions to which I have referred have about dis- 
couraged those who are earnest advocates of game pro- 
tection, and I for one have about concluded that if the 
coming Legislature fails to realize the situation and enact 
the laws necessary to meet it, I will join that numerous 
and happy throng whose constitution and by-laws are 
comprised in a single line, ‘Look out for yourself and let 
posterity go to the devil.” 


The Hunting License. 


The most efficient revenue producer, and at the same 
time the greatest assistant to the enforcement of a game 
law, is the hunting license. 

This feature was stricken out of the present law by 
the Legislature, not because they thought it bad, but 
because some of their constituents were bitterly opposed 
to anything which would more effectually restrict their 
operations or tax them directly for game protection. 

Objections have been made to this feature. Most of 
them arise from a misconception of the license provisions, 
and their purpose. It is not a gun license, nor applicable 
to the hunting of any game not protected by the act. 

One objection made is that a license to hunt is an im- 
portation of English methods and foreign to American 
ideas. The objection is prompted by selfish motives or 
lack of information, rather than patriotism. The mere 
fact that a thing is of English origin cannot make it per se 
objectionable. Usefulness and not origin is the test of 
desirability, and licenses are as essentially American as 
anything we have, and are required in professions and 
business callings without number. The right to kill game 
is no higher than the right to keep a saloon or drive an 
express wagon or a hack, and without these licenses the 
revenue of the city of Denver would be insufficient to 
support its government. The purpose of all licenses is 
twofold, viz.. to produce revenue and to enable the gov- 
ernmental authorities to control and regulate the business, 
and they are especially adapted to an effective adminis- 
tration of game laws. 

It being fundamental law that the game and fish in a 
State belong to the State, the same as its land, timber, 
etc., and held in trust for all the people, the State has a 
right and it is its duty to enact regulations in relation 
to its acquisition, as no one person has a right to appro- 
priate either, ad libitum. Hence, the State, when dis- 
posing of its land by lease or sale, rightfully exacts from 
those who desire to acquire it some compensation for the 
special privileges thus obtained. This is fair to those ob- 
taining the privileges as well as to those who do not care 
to have them, and yet have an interest therein as citizens 
of the State. 

The same principle is applicable to the game, for if left 
to the unrestrained desire of the few, they alone will be 
benefited, and that temporarily only, as it would soon be 
gone. 

There has been a general prejudice against all game 
laws, but it is disappearing, and the importance of game 
and fish as a food supply is now being more and more 
realized. This opposition is selfish and short sighted. 

A widespread but altogether erroneous idea has pre- 
vailed that game laws are for the benefit of the rich. If 
the game would last without protection, no laws would 
be needed. But as it will not, its protection is more in 
the interest of the poor man than the rich. The only 
remedy left the average man is the protection and preser- 
vation.of game in every locality where it exists, that he 
may have it within reach, and he above all others should 
not object to paying a nominal sum for a license, the 
principal purpose of which is to restrain and identify 
the lawless hunter rather than to burden the legitimate 
one. : 

Under the license féature, those who receive the most 
benefit from the game will contribute most to the cost of 
protection. Every hunter of protected game must pro- 
cure a license having coupons, one of which, must be 
attached to every game quadruped killed. By this means 
every animal is identified with and traceable to the per- 
son who killed it, and every animal without a coupon 
attached is contraband. 

Thus the legitimate hunter is fully protected, while the 
detection of the lawless one is rendered easy. 

The hunting license proceeds on the theory that those 
who hunt should pay all or a large share of the cost of 
preserving the game. This is the true theory. As it has 
been and is now to a large degree, the cost is borne by 
the general taxpayers, -per cent. of whom do not 


hunt. and 50 per cent. of whom derive little or no direct 
benefit from game protection. 

Fifteen States now require i i 
varying from 25 cents to Most. 


agitated in Colorado, and the license feature is now. uni- 
versally regarded as the most perfect method of game 
protection ever devised. 

In some of these States a license is exacted for non- 
residents only.. The constitutionality of this discrim:na- 
tion against citizens of other States is-still an open ques- 
tion. In any event, it is in a sense unfair, and in this 
State will not produce the necessary revenue. A uniform 
fee for a State license, regardless of residence, with a 
much less fee for a county license, will be, in my opinion. 
much better. Most non-residents and city hunters will 
take out the State license, while residents of the game 
regions will need only a county license, and as the law 
now requires an export fee, the non-resident will not ob- 
ject to paying the extra fee for taking home what he 
kills, and thus he will in fact pay more for his hunting 
privilege than the resident. 

In no State where the license feature has been adopted 
is there any movement for its repeal. In some of them 
the license revenue amounts to $28,000 per annum. It 
places the cost where it belongs, and wherever it exists, as 
to residents as well as non-residents, it pays the entire 
expense of a strict enforcement of the law. 

There is, however, I find, a very general opinion favor- 
ing a non-resident fee greater than that for a resident, 
and if such is the conclusion, I recommend three grades. 


1. Non-resident, good all over the State............ $25.00 

2. Resident, good all over the State.............. 5.00 

3. Resident, good only in the county where the 
POUND OUI 53. SS otic wie cea wessranteas 1.00 


A great many resident hunters will take the State 
license, that will enable them to hunt in all the counties, 
while most residents of the game regions will take only 
a county license, and this is all the advantage they ought 
to ask. 

Taxidermist Licenses. 


This was also a feature of the present law, which was 
stricken out by the Legislature because it was new and 
untried. 

As the taxidermists reap more clear profit from the 
killing of game than any other class, and are therefore 
quite as much interested in continuing its existence, they 
ought to be willing to contribute a small amount in that 
direction. 

The law should provide for an examination of their 
stock and the tagging of specimens, and thus prevent 
the hide and horn hunter from passing through their 
hands his illegal acquisitions, as he can now do without 
the slightest danger of detection. 

All professional taxidermists should be licensed. The 
fee should be small, but sufficient to keep the business in 
responsible hands and protect them and their patrons in 
their lawful possessions only. 

Of course some of them will kick, but it is impossible 
to enact laws that touch no one. 


Guide Licenses. 


This was also a feature of the present law, but was 
eliminated by the Legislature. 

I found the best professional guides to be in favor of 
it as a protection against those who pretended to be 
guides, but get lost in the mountains and do an injury to 
the guide business. 

The guides should be made ex officio deputy game war 
dens and their licenses subject to revocation for “‘over- 
looking” violations of the law. 

License should be required only in case of a profes 
sional, not from a person, who, being one of a party, acts 
temporarily as a guide. 

The guide license is in vogue in several States, and 
has been found to be a great assistance in enforcement 
of the game laws. 


Forest Rangers as Game Wardens. 


The present law confers on Government forest rangers 
the powers of game wardens, but they have never ex- 
ercised them. Great assistance could be rendered by them 
if the Interior Department could be induced to instruct 
them to enforce the game laws in connection with their 
other duties, and it would be entirely germane to forest 
protection, as the more restrictions there are on lawless 
hunting, the less likely it is that forest fires will be set. 

These rangers .ride daily among the hunters’ camps, 
while well authenticated instances of game wardens having 
been seen in such places are extremely rare. 

During the present season some of them have been re 
ported as making political speeches, just at the time when 
the greatest game slaughter was going on. 

Probably this may be excused on the ground that the 
politicians were provided with funds for their purposes 
while the game department was not. 


A Game Commission. 


Game commissions controlling the administration of 
the laws have always proved more efficient than single- 
handed control. 

These should be composed of men able and willing to 
serve without pay or with very small pay, and so divided 
in politics and serve for such. a length of time as to 
remove that element from the administration of the law. 

A bill to that effect was introduced in the last Legis- 
lature along with the game law, but it was crowded out 
by the prize fight law, the horse tail docking law and 
other similar acts for the advancement of civilization and 
the public welfare. 

Although, as I have stated, the best revenue and pro- 
tective features of the present law, as drafted, were 
eliminated by the Legislature, it has nevertheless produced 
in two years more revenue than all previous game laws. 

The following are the receipts from May 1, 1899, to 
Nov. 30,1900, from the various sources named: 


Park and lake licemses.............. $1,195 
Private preserve licenses. .... Sia ie t 

Importation certificates............... 188 
Transportation permits..-.... Snsie ts 638 
Storage permits........ ac Eds oc bind 22 
Seining permits....... . Pak Pedwsb ace 37 
Scientific Rive ine dae eee ee ewe eee 9 
Capture . CoOL VOeessscecesses 10 
Fines and seized game.............. - 197 
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Nearly sufficient to pay the salaries of the Commis- 
sioner and chief clerk for one year. | 

It is plain to be seen that if the license features had 
been left in the law, some $15 000 or $20,000 more would 
have been realized—amply sufficient to have enabled the 
Commissioner to enforce the law as it ought to have been 
enforced. Se 

And it must be remembered that no Commissioner ever 
has or ever can enforce the law as it should be without 
more funds than have ever yet been furnished, and my 
criticisms must be considered with that in view. ; 

On the other hand, I have attended game conventions 
and belonged to sportsmen’s associations without number 
for the last thirty-five years, and the furthest we ever 

ot toward game protection was to pass some good reso- 
Edens and adjourn to a trap shoot or some other kind of 
a scrap. ; 

You are up against it now. 


The Open Deer Season. 


It has been suggested that August and September should 
be cut off the open deer season, but this would be of no 
substantial advantage. The great bulk of the killing is 
later, and during the last two or three weeks of the 
present open season, while the deer are in or on their way 
to the winter range, when the fusillade resembles the 
skirmish line of an army, and it is a hunt for meat rather 
than sport. : 

The increase in the number of people who take part in 
these annual meat hunts renders it absolutely necessary to 
shut it off entirely. The deer now remaining will not 
stand the drain. The number limit for each person should 
not exceed one, and if restricted to one to the camp or 
family, so much the better. q 

Many of the residents of the game regions say they are 
ready for an absolute closing of the deer and elk season 
for at least two years. But will they all agree to and 
abide by it? I think not. F 

Besides this, a two years’ close of the season would 
leave only bird hun‘ers to pay license fees, and the 
fund would be insufficient to enforce the law, with the 
result that the law-abiding hunters would be shut out, 
while the lawless ones would go on killing just the same 
and no benefit would come of it. 

Residents of Piceance Creek who were in Denver last 
week say that the deer wintering there are less by 50 per 
cent. than last vear. and that there were hunters then in 
camp there killing them. 

I am therefore emphatically opposed to any change of 
season or limit, unless it is accompanied by a provision 
for ample funds and a rigorous enforcement against every- 
body alike. 

In conclusion, I want to emphasize what I believe to be 
the only remedy. 

1. The immediate passage of laws requiring the licenses 
mentioned, especially that for hunting, as the only avail- 
able means to raise funds for enforcement. 

2. The cutting off of October and November from the 
open season on deer. 

3. An enforcement of the law as searching and vigorous 
as that by Federal officers after moonshine whisky, or 
more so, if possible. 

The conditions are alarming, and the remedy must be 
heroic, and every person interested must make some sacri- 
fices, as no half-hearted measures or those which favor 
one class at the expense of others will meet the emergency. 

If we can have changes in seasons, etc., with ample 
funds and strict enforcement. as indicated, there is hope 
for the future, but without these, no change in seasons 
will stay the fast approaching end of the big game of 
Colorado. 

When that day of misfortune comes and it is too late to 
retrieve the error, the citizens of the State will regret the 
failure to adopt and enforce progressive and enlightend 
laws for its protction. 


The Rhode Island Ducking Season. 


Pawtuxet, R, I.—Editor Forest and Stream: The new 
law governing duck shooting in Rhode Island is decidely 
unpopular with all who live on or near the shores of 
Narragansett Bay and enjoy an occasional day with the 
ducks; and no wonder, as a more absurd and unjust law 
could not well be imagined. This seems all the more 
strange when we consider that both adjoining States, 
and in fact all of the States bordering on the Atlantic 
seaboard, have good sensible laws governing this sport. 
Sea fowl shooting should not be confounded with inland 
“duck shooting, as the habits of fresh water ducks and of 
sea fowl are entirely dissimilar. The latter do not breed 
here, and are simply winter visitors, or birds of passage, 
breeding in the far north and really needing no protection, 
except perhaps in the manner of pursuit which is ac- 
corded them in most of the States bordering on tide 
water. This, however, is more for the protection of the 
gunners than for the ducks, and consists of prohibiting 
chasing them with sail boats, launches, etc., and, in some 
States, even row boats, shooting into bedded fowl with 
a rifle and, in short, disturbing them in any way on their 
feeding grounds, as this tends to drive them out of the 
bays, where they may be legitimately shot over decoys, 
the only way of having much success with them. Now 
the injustice of the present law, which is now in operation 
for the first time. is in having the close season begin just 
about the time these fowl put in their appearance in the 
bay, as they are practically kept out all through the fall 
by the fleet of steam launches and sail boats. When 
these are hauled up for the winter the birds come back 
again, and very fair shooting may be had through Febru- 
ary and March over decoys. About the only kinds of 
ducks shot here in any numbers by decoying are the 
scaup or broadbill and the golden-eye or whistler, the 
former being the more plentiful and affording better 


sport. 

“ the Legislature is now in session, an effort will be 
made to have this law repealed or changed to conform 
with those of the adjoining States. which enjoy excellent 
laws cn sea fowl shooting. By the way, what a pity it 
is that the game Jaws. as well as the duck laws, cannot 
be made uniform in at least the three States of Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut and Rhode Island. 

me W. H. SHELpow, 


Ontario Deer. 


THE deer hunting season in the Province of Ontario is 


. considerably shorter in duration than any other of the 


localities where deer are found in abundance, the close 
season being from Nov. 16 until Oct. 31 of the year fol- 
lowing, allowing only fifteen days for the hunter to enjoy 
this grand sport. The Grand Trunk Railway system 
have given this matter considerable attention, and the 
districts reached by their railway are the finest hunting 
grounds in the Dominion of Canada. Through their 
courtesy we are permitted to give some information which 
will be of interest to sportsmen. 

The returns are not quite all in, but those to date show 
88 licenses were isssued to non-residents and 4,200 to 
residents of the Province of Ontario; also 105 moose 
licenses, making a total of 4,393; but the probabilities 
are that at least 5,000 licenses were issued. The hunters 
during the 1900 season have not been quite as successful 
as those that went up into these districts in previous years, 
which was accounted for by reason of the bad weather 
that was experienced during the last open season and 
does not mean that there is a diminution of deer, as they 
are increasing in numbers each successive year, owing to 
the very stringent regulations which the Government 
enforces. 

The open season for the shooting of moose was opened 
in 1900 for the first time in five years, and is now closed 
for three years. There were taken out during the open 
season by the express companies alone 1,621 deer, weigh- 
ing in the aggregate 176,312 pounds. Chief Game Warden 
Tinsley states that not less than 5,000 deer were taken 
out of the northern country during the open season, as 
the number carried by the express scompanies (large as 
it may be) cannot be taken as a criterion of the total num- 
ber killed, as those killed by the settlers are not shipped, 
and a large number of hunters from towns and villages 
adjacent to the hunting grounds have the deer killed by 
them taken to their respective homes by teams and other 
conveyances. 

There is one clause in the deer hunting regulations 
which should be eliminated by the Ontario Government, 
and that is allowing the killing of deer in the water. This 
is considered a brutal way of hunting by any true sports- 
man, and by cutting this clause out it will not only be a 
means of still further protecting deer, but will be recog- 
nized as an important addition to the game laws by every 
true lover of the sport. There has been considerable 
talk in connection with extending the open season. but 
it is to be hoped that the Ontario Government will not 
countenance any such suggestion at the present time, as 
the present open season protects the deer from promiscu- 
ous slaughter and obviates the likelihood of their deple- 
tion.—Montreal Gazette, Jan. 9, 1901. 


Talks to Boys.—IX. 


Now, boys, we have been talking for a good while about 
shooting. You have had a good deal of practice with your 
new gun, and have gotten ahead in learning how to use it 
much faster than I supposed you would. Certainly, much 
faster than I did when I began to shoot. In a few weeks 
you have learned a great many of the principles of shoot- 
ing; you have been advised what not to do and what to 
do, and you have tried to put this advice into practice. 

Of all the men and boys who use shotguns, not many 
are first-class shots. Many of them have very little time 
to practice, many others who get a good deal of practice 
seem to derive no particular benefit from their practice, 
and this, in most cases, is only another way of saying 
that they are careless, heedless and unobservant, that they 
do not endeavor to correct the errors of to-day by exer- 
cising greater care to-morrow. It is a splendid thing to 
be a good shot. It gives a man very great satisfaction to 
be able to shoot steadily, to make few misses and now 
and then to make a long, quick or in any way difficult 
shot which neither he nor his companions thought could 
be successful. There is very great pleasure in this— 
pleasure for yourself and for your companion—and I hope 
that you may have a great deal of this pleasure. 

But besides carrying yourself in the field so that you 
can go through the day’s work with safety to yourself 
and your companion, and besides shooting so well that 
you have little or nothing to regret in the way of lost op- 
portunities, or lost birds, there is something else about 
which you need advice which will have a very decided 
influence on the pleasure which you and your companions 
are to have from the outings that you make during shoot- 
ing season. 

I have already suggested to you that a pretty important 
part of the character of any boy or man is made up of his 
consideration for other people. I take it for granted, of 
course, that you have been well brought up and have 
learned by this time that you are not the most important 
person in the world. You have probably been taught, by 
your parents, good manners, which, after all. consist of 
nothing more than thoughtfulness and consideration for 
the feelings and the rights of‘other people. A boy, when 
he gets into the field, enthusiastic about his gun, eager to 
take advantage of every chance to shoot that comes to 
him, excited by the working of the dog, and made more 
or less nervous by the unexpected getting up of birds, may 
at first be excused if he forgets himself to some extent 
and is disposed to shoot everything in sight, but he may 
be sure that excuses, or the reasons given above, will 
not long continue to be made for him. He must remem- 
ber that it is quite certain that his companion is just as 
anxoius to shoot and to take advantage of every oppor- 
tunity as he is, and yet they both know that it is a waste 
of ammunition and a cause of dissatisfaction to each if 
both shoot at the same bird. Each one, therefore, must 
learn to keep himself in hand, to.exercise self-control and 
to follow out certain fixed and well-known rules which 
the sportsmen of bygone generations have formulated and 
put a practice, so that now they are universally ac- 
cepted. 

"Oa of the first of these is that birds getting up in 
certain positions with relation to two or more shooters 
in the field belong to man or the other, according 
- the point - t. _ fy ey bo pee i poeee and the 
irection in which t y you your companion 
are ing through the stubble 40 yards apart, and a 
bird gets up close to him. he is the person to whom 


belongs the first chance to shoot. If it flies toward you - 
or in front of you, give him abundant time to shoot before 
you aim at the bird. If it gets up just in front of him 
and flies straight away from him, do not you fire at it 
until he has shot both barrels. If it gets up in front of 
him and flies quartering away from him and so nearly 
straight away from you, but off to his side, do not shoot 
at it under any circumstances. Never sheot across your 
companion’s face. This is a rule to which there is no ex- 
ception. If birds get up midway between you and fly 
ou to the front, either of you may shoot at them, 
yet I advise you to hold your fire and give your com- 
panion the chance to shoot at least once, before you dis- 
charge your gun; yet, of course, you must not wait too 
long. You may occasionally lose a bird in this way, but 
by acting as I have suggested you will be teaching your- 
self a good lesson in self-control, and in very many cases 
your chance of getting the bird will be better than that 
of your companion, who, if he is less well taught than 
you, and extremely eager to kill, will be very likely to 
shoot too quickly and miss, while your more deliberate 
shot, discharged after his gun is empty, will be likely to 
be successful. To shoot too quickly at a bird that gets 
up between you and flies to the front is to shoot across 
your companion’s face, and this, as I have said, you must 
never do, 

If the birds get up near you, you may shoot as quickly 
as you please if they fly to the front or turn away from 
your companion and toward your side, but where there is 
time I advise you always to be deliberate, and if you 
understand your gun as well as by this time I hope you 
do, you will find that there is nothing lost by waiting. 

Of course, waiting may be impossible if you are in 
thick brush, since a little time would enable the bird to 
pass out of sight; but when there is time, I am anxious 
that you should always take it. 

If you find your companion so eager to get the shots 
that he makes himself disagreeable to you, it will be well 
for you to speak to him about this—pleasantly and not at 
all in the way of fault finding—and to suggest an under- 
standing by which the rules that I am giving you shall 
be carried out by each. This you can properly enough do 
if you yourself have not offended as he has done, but if 
you have been too eager as he has been, a remonstrance 
will not come with a very good grace from you. If, how- 
ever, you have followed the rules I have suggested, very 
likely a little quiet talk with him and an explanation of 
what is customary among sportsmen in shooting will be 
pleasantly received by him and remembered. If, how- 
ever, he persists in trying to get more than his share of 
the shots, and is not willing to emulate the courtesy that 
you practice, it will be well for you to gradually give up 
shooting with him, and either get some other companion 
or go alone. There is much more pleasure to be had in a 
day’s shooting when two good fellows are together than 
when there is no one to talk to, but I should certainly not 
advise you to continue to shoot with a disagreeable com- 
panion. 

If you have a dog, and are working him, I hope that 
you will do it quietly. After you and your dog come to 
understand each other he will work for you just as well 
with very little talking to, and only a few blasts of 
the whistle, as he would if you were to shout at him all 
the time, and a dog that has become accustomed to being 
called to and scolded continually, after a while gets so that 
he pays no attention to the shouting. Therefore, you get 
no better service from your dog than if you were quiet 
with him, and at the same time you make yourself a 
nttisance to your companions in the field. If your dog is 
already broken, as he probably is, it will be well for you 
to take him out before the season opens without a gun 
and to teach him to work fairly close to you, and to 
turn, in quartering his ground, at a blast of the whistle, 
accompanied by a wave of the hand. He is anxious to do 
what you wish to have him do, but until he understands 
what your words and whistles and gestures mean. he 
cannot do as you want him to. Try then, by patient 
perseverance, to explain to him what is required of him, 
and when you use him in the field do it without any 
noise or fuss. You will find, after you have worked with 
him for two or three years, and each has come to thor- 
oughly understand the other, that it will hardly be neces- 
sary for you to speak to him more than a few times all 
through the day, for he will comprehend just what your 
wishes are, and the two of you will work together like a 
well-ordered machine. 

During your shooting, much of which, if you are a resi- 
dent of the Eastern States, will be in a country abound- 
ing in brush and swamps, you and your dog will often 
have to push your way through undergrowth so thick 
that it will be almost impossible for you to shoot, and 
where the mud is so deep that walking is slow, hard 
work. Often you and your companion will come to a 
little swamp, where, in order to secure the best results, it 
will be desirable for one of you to stand on the outside, so 
as to shoot the birds which rise to go away, while one 
must go into the thicket and work with the dog to start 
the birds. Now, of course, going through such a tangle 
is laborious work; the gunner can see but a short distance 
ahead of him, and much of the time he is so tied up in 
brambles, vines and alders that it would be a very difficult 
matter for him to shoot, even if he could see a b‘rd. 

Nevertheless, if you and your companion come to such 
a place, where it is necessary for one to go into the 
brush, I advise you to offer to do it. In fact, if you are 
watching the dog, you must do so. 

But on general principles it is better in a shooting ex- 
cursion, or, indeed, in almost any outdoor pursuit, that 
you should show yourself willing to do more than your 
share of the work, and there is nothing that looks worse, 
or that has a worse effect on the energy and go of a man 
or boy when out shooting, than to hang back and wait 
for some one else to volunteer to do the disagreeable and 
the difficult things. Moreover, although to shoot in such a 
situation is sometimes impossible and usually difficult, it 
is nevertheless the fact that it is about the best practice 
that any one can have, and if you should ever happen to 
have an old cock partridge get up in front of you as you 
are crawling on hands and knees through some particu- 
larly dense thicket, and suddenly twisting aroupd should 
fire at his disappearing form, and then hear £:3 body 
strike the ground and his wings drum on the soft soil in 
his death struggle, I venture to say that will feel 
more satisfaction at this shot than yoy would over twenty 
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made in the open, and will long remember, with satisfac- 
tion, the fact that you sacrificed something of your com- 
fort to go into the bushes after that wary old bird. - 

When you are old enough to go duck shooting, and 
perhaps to take your place beside a companion in the 
ducking blind, I wish you to take with you there the 
same habits that you have, I trust, practiced in the field. 
Try always to remember that you have a companion, and 
that his rights and privileges are just as great as yours. 
You would feel injured and angry if he tried to take 
shots that you thought belonged to you, and you may be 
sure that he will hold the same views concerning the 
shots that he thinks belong to him. It is far better that 
you should miss a few chances than that you should lead 
your friend to think that you were taking more than 
belonged to you. 

In the blind the gunner can usually see at least half the 
circle of the horizon without having his view interrupted 
by trees, reéds or any natural objects. The birds come 
up in plain sight, deliberately, and, as a rule, there can 
be no question as to who is entitled to the first shot, if it 
is a single bird, nor as to which birds should be shot at 
by each gun if there is a flock. If you sit to the right as 
you face the decoys, and the birds come from the right, the 
first bird will obviously be yours. But if they continue 
to come from the right, singly, you will do well to make 
an arrangement with your comrade by which you two 
shall take alternate shots. If a pair of birds come up 
from the right, the first one belongs to your companion, 
and you should kill the second. If three come, your com- 
panion should take the first, you should take the second 
and the third belongs to whichever one can kill it. Of 
four birds coming up, the two leading ones should be 
killed by your companion and the two last ones by 
you. If birds come in directly from the front in bunches, 
it is enough to say that your companion should shoot at 
those on his side and you at those on your side. 

Between two good fellows, each of whom has a regard 
for the other and a respect for fair play, there is not likely 
to occur any opportunity in the blind for dissatisfaction, 
much less for dispute. Rarely, of course, a man or boy 
may forget himself, or a pair of birds may steal up, and 
if he does not see them until they are going away he 
may forget and shoot across his companion’s face, but 
if he is guilty of a slip of this kind he will certainly, if 
he is the right kind of a fellow, apologize for it and will 
remember his mistake and not soon repeat it 

One thing I want to have you remember about the duck- 
ing blind—your quarters there are limited, often your 
footing is uncertain. Perhaps you are heavily clad, wear- 
ing rubber boots and a long ulster that comes down to 
your heels; very likely each of you has two guns. All 
these things expose you more or less to accident. Some- 
times a man twisting about suddenly to shoot at a swift 
flying bird puts his foot in a muskrat hole and falls down, 
or at least comes very near it. You must remember, there- 
fore, what, of course, has already been dinned into your 
ears sO many times, to be especially careful about the 
way in which you hold your gun. Keep the muzzle well 
up in the air, or else pointed out over the water. Very 
likely behind you may sit your boatman, and somewhere 
near the edge of the blind your retriever, and the acci- 
dental discharge of a gun under these circumstances, even 
though it may do no harm, startles everybody and makes 
each man more or less uncomfortable all through the day. 
I hope that such an accident will not occur to you, but 
it is not very many years ago since a friend, who was 
just about to put down his gun, discharged it by accident 
and frightened everybody in the neighborhood. For- 
tunately, the muzzle of the gun was pointed over the 
water so that the charge, after blowing a hole -through 
the front of the blind, passed out over the decoys quite 
harmlessly. My companion, who was an old gunner, was 
very much mortified over what he had done, and the boat- 
men who were with us were obviously nervous and uneasy 
all the rest of the day. 

There are many other little points about your con 
duct toward your companion in the field, concerning which 
your own geod feeling can tell you as much as I could, if 
I were to write a column about them. You should carry 
about with you when shooting the same good manners 
that you employ if you were in a situation where you 
felt called upon to be on your best behavior. You are 
anxious to become a good sportsman, and the test of good 
sportsmanship is consideration for others. You will not 
shoot at a bird in close season, because of your respect 
of the law, and because the act is one you would condemn 
in another person. You will not trespass on posted land, 
because if you owned land and for any reason were trying 
to preserve the shooting on it, you would not like to have 
other people trespass there. You are polite and courteous 
in your intercourse with your companions because you 
wish and expect them to be courteous and polite to you, 
and you are willing sometimes to restrain your own 
eagerness to kill a bird because yeu think it may give 
another more pleasure to have the shot than it would you. 

Of course, all men and boys get excited sometimes and 
do things that are thoughtless and even selfish. You are 
not expected to be perfect any more than other people are, 
but it is well for you always while you are in the field to 
think about your companion and his feelings, and try to 
some extent to put yourself in his place. You will find 
that your good manners and your forgetfulness of self 
will react on him, and will breed in him the same thought- 
fulness and consideration for you that you are mani- 
festing toward him, and when two boys or two men who 
act on this principle go out together they are very sure 
te have a good time, whether they get many birds or not. 

Sometimes you may notice that your companion, if he 
has not had good training. is careless about his gun; he 
may carry it in a fashion which you will think dangerous 
to yourself or the dog, or to himself, and as I have already 
suggested, you may find it necessary to caution him about 
this and to ask him to mend his ways. If, however, such 
necessity should arise, you must use great tact and judg- 
ment in speaking to him about it. Very likely he may 
imagine that he knows just as much about shooting as you 
do, and may resent any criticism on your part. It will 
be Well for you, therefore, when you speak to him about 
this to tell him frankly that you are afraid to have the 
gem pointed at you or at the dog, and. to give-him to 
understand that you will be more comfortable if he keeps 
the muzzle of his gun pointed up in the atr, You may, if 
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you please, quote to him the example of older men known 
to both of you, arid°may especially instance what your in- 
structor has said to you on this subject. But all this you 
must do in a pleasant manner, not as if you were criticizing 
or finding fault with him, but rather in the way of dis- 
cussing général principles. He, of course, has no desire 
to make you feel uncomfortable, and while ‘he may pos- 
sibly laugh ‘at your fears, do not let this trouble you, if 
only you can carry your point and induce him to hold his 
gun as it ought to be held. After you and he have grown 
a good deal older, you will find that the men who have 
had most experience with guns are those who are the 
most afraid of them, and who have the least patience with 
persons who are careless in the way in which they handle 
them. 

In your shooting you may occasionally shoot with men 
who are ignorant of the rules that I have just explained 
to you. Often, these men will commit what you and I 
would consider gross breaches of good manners in the 
field, but it frequently happens that they do these things 
merely ‘because they are ignorant and have never been 
taught. Such people, if spoken to in the right way, will 
very often accept suggestions good naturedly, and even 
gratefully. They do not intend to be selfish or boorish, but 
they know no better. A few words of plain, pleasant 


speaking, — setting forth what some of the best. 


known rules of field etiquette are, will often cause them to 
cease to offend, but if they do not stop after stich a warn- 
ing, or a second reminder, you should leave them and go 
off to shoot by yourself. W. G. De Groor. 
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Big Indiana. Preserve. 


Jan. 5.—Reference has‘alréady been made to a number 
of Chicago game preserve ideas of a minor sort, and I 
have mentioned the enterprise of certain of our more 
prominent sportsmen here who have for some time been 
figuring on securing a big tract of land on the Kankakee 
bottoms, thus forming, although at a late date in the 
history of that country, another one of. those important 
shooting clubs which have taken over large bodies of the 
best shooting country along the historic Kankakee. I 
have not felt at liberty before this time to give details 
regarding this last matter, but it is now sufficiently for- 
ward to be safe, hence I take this opportunity of making 
exclusive mention of the news in this column. 

The gentlemen concerned in this matter are Hon. 
Hempstead Washburne, ex-Mayor of Chicago; Mr. J. V. 
Clarke, president of the Hibernian Bank; Mr. Harry 
Clarke, of the same institution; Mr. Charles S. Dennis, 
manufacturers’ agent; Mr. W. L. Wells, head of the art 
department of Chicago Tribune; Mr. Eddie Pope, Mr. W. 
P. Haskell, Mr. Graham H. Harris, president of the 
School Board; Mr. C. E. Lewis, of the Washburne-Lewis 
Investment Company; Mr. R. B. Organ, of the County 
Board of Commissionérs, and a number of friends of these 
gentlemen, probably to the number of twenty-five or 
thirty in all, the names of the additional members being 
not yet determined. The tract in question is the largest 
continuous body of land available for such purposes. any- 
where within reach of Chicago. Every shooter who knows 
anything about the Kankakee will know this land, which 
is known as the John Brown tract. It extends from near 
Shelby, Ind., on the Monon Railroad, north and north- 
east for about six miles along the Kankakee River. The 
western line of this tract cuts the end of Fuller’s Island, 
which is in the center of the best open snipe country 
left on the Kankakee River. It includes the mottes 
known as Skunk Island, Ridge Island ahd a dozen smaller 
and unnamed islands. The northern line of the tract runs 
clear to the edge of the hills, which bound the marsh 
on the north a mile or so from Fuller’s Island. On this 
tract there is nearly two miles of wild rice, and out into 
the bottoms from the timber there are fine smartweed, 
slough and grass flats. 

The whole tract, if taken over, will deprive the shooting 
public of Chicago of one of its most popular duck and 
snipe grounds. The best snipe and plover shooting open 
to the man who does not belong to.a club is in this same 
Fuller Island region. The grass flats on the John Brown 
tract are known as famous pintail grounds in the spring. 
There is no better mallard shooting anywhere on the 
Kankakee to-day than there is in the timbered region 
which is included in the John Brown tract. This is the old 
shooting ground of the Diana Club, which was fully de- 
scribed in these.columns some years ago. The tract is 
opposite the marsh of the old De Golyer Club, whose 
grounds were bought out by Nelson Morris as a cattle 
range. 


Another Good Decision. 


There is accumulating in the West a long list of strong 
decisions supporting the proposition that the State has 
under its police powers a right to control at all times the 
possession of game within its borders. The Supreme 
Court of Indiana, in the case of William H. Smith against 
the State, has handed down a strong opinion which is in 
line with the above doctrine. Smith had some quail in 
possession during close season. He claimed that he had 
bought them legally in the open season and had them in 
his ice box since. He was found guilty in the- lower 
court and appealed. Judge Hadley confirmed the deci- 
sion of ‘the lower court and pointed out that the State 
had the right under its police powers to protect its game. 
He said that the State could impose such condiions as the 
Legislature saw fit as to the time and manner of taking 
game and of keeping the same. 

This same principle of law—and it is one which is 
resi well established in the West—could, under the 
law of Illinois, break open and empty every one of these 
big Chicago warehouses which will be full of illegal game 
after the closing of the season. We have never had any 
movement in this city of sufficient strength to. prac- 
tically uphold this doctrine of the police power of the 
State. There would seem to be no difficulty, except in 
niakifig the original seizure. 


Selzures Under the Lacey Law. 


The Lacey act continues to do good work in this city. 
During the week Warden Loveday, with his deputies, 
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Clark and Edenborough, have made some heavy seizures 
of game under the provisions of the Lacey act, and their 
hauls of two or three days have amounted to over 4,000 
pounds of game. Everybody knows how good the quail 
shooting is down in the Indian Nations, or how good it 
used to be. Its future may be guessed from the fact 
that this week there were over 150 dozen quail seized in one 
lot, which came from the Indian Territory addressed to 
Boston. The transfer here in Chicago was ‘fatal to the 
interests of the shipper. He will lose his game, and it_is 
much to be hoped that he will eventually lose his calling. 


Illinois Sooners. 


Mr. E. K. Stedman, writing from Mt. Carroll, Ill.. re- 
ports a little poetic justice which overtook a couple of the 
citizens of that community, as follows: 

“Last week George N. Machen and Joseph Boothby 
were fined $25 and costs each for killing ducks out of 
season. They committed the act about six hours before 
the law was out—went camping the day before so as to 
be on the ground on the opening day. They could not 
withstand the temptation, and opened up on the previous 
evening, with the result aforesaid. The worst feature 
of the affair is due to the fact that both men are among 
the county’s best citizens and have always been considered 
sportsmen of the right sort; while the informers were 
fellows below the average moral status, and suspicioned 
game violators from the time they were born.” 


Late Velvet. 


Mr. John W. Carpenter, of Whitman, Neb., writes re- 
garding some of his own experiences with deer which 
carried the velvet on the, horns until the beginning of win- 
ter time, his letter reading as follows: 

“I was very much interested in a letter in a late issue 
of Forest AND STREAM from Wm. Wells, of Wells, Wyo.. 
telling about a buck he shot on Nov. 20 that had not shed 
or rubbed the velvet off his horns. My two brothers and 
myself were out ona deer hunt Dec. 24, 1885, on the south 
side of Dismal River, in Nebraska, and we found where 
three deer had crossed the road, and tratked them about 
five miles. We found them in a plum thicket and shot 
one apiece. The one I shot had a very large set of 
horns, and there was not a particle of the velvet rubbed 
off. The deer.had a large wart on his side, hanging by a 
cord or string, and the string was about 2 inches long. 
The deer was as fat a deer as I ever shot or saw at that 
time of the year. The deer were all black-tailed_ bucks. 
The deer I shot was the first and last one I ever heard of 
or saw with-the velvet on that time of the year until I saw 
Mr. Wells’ letter in Forest AND STREAM. : : 

“I was telling some hunters from the East about the 
deer not shedding the velvet, and they told me it was a 
fish story. I am glad Mr. Wells wrote about his deer.’ I 
am going to send the letter to those sportsmen and let them 
see I am not the only hunter that ever killed a buck with 
the velvet on his horns in the winter time.” 


A Good Ending for the Year. 


Mr. §. B. Dow, of Knoxville” Tenn., must certainly be 
one of the sort of men who can fall into the water and 
come up with diamonds hanging to him. He could hardly 
tell a better story made to order than his own experience 
of a lucky double, which he gives as below: 

“T want to tell you of a good double I made—the last 
two shots I fired in 1900. It was Friday, after Christmas, 
out near the Cincinnati Southern Railway, at a place 
called Rocky. Creek. . 

“A party of four of us had hunted all the day before 
and up to noon of Friday without a shot. We had jumped 
several deer and seen a small gang. of wild turkeys, .but 
no meat to take home. While eating our lunch on Friday 
I said, ‘Boys, I am going back to Knoxville “skunked.” 
It has never happened to me before, and I hate it like 
sixty, but it is no use—luck is against us.’ One said, ‘Let’s 
try it another day.’ I told them they could, but I had 
promised my wife that I would be back home Friday 
night, and in an hour I was going to the station (two 
and a half miles distant) and board that 4 o’clock train for 
Knoxville. We agreed to hunt out an hour down to.a 
place where I was to leave them for the railroad. 

“T was going along a branch that led down to a swamp 
not far away, and between it and myself was a stretch of 
sage grass and briers, and while passing through this up 
jumped a deer and went bounding down-the hill. It was a 
fairly good angling shot. I fired the left barrel, and ‘he 
fell with a charge of buckshot through his heart. The 
right was loaded with No. 4 chilled. As I went to the 
deer at the edge of the swamp, it proved to be a young 
buck, and while standing over him I saw a wild turkey 
flying over the trees. My old Parker was equal to the 
occasion, and a deader turkey never hit the ground. It 
was a gobbler, and exactly 4 feet from point of tail to end 
of bill, and weighed 15 pounds. I caught the train and got 
home that night with venison and turkey. The others 


remained there over Saturday, but came home empty 
handed.” 


Politics in the Park. 


The future of the Minnesota National Park is going to 
be one largely of politics. Luckily, the resolution for the 
joint commission has passed.the ate. There will soon 
be appointed for the Senate a successor for Cushman K. 
Davis, of Minnesota. At one time the name of Thomas 
Shevlin was up for this position. Mr. Shevlin is well 
known as the hero of the split train in the Congressional 
trip over a year ago to the Minnesota reservations. _ He 
pretended to be a friend of the park at that time, but he 
was not, is not now and never will be any such ‘friend; and 
it is a good thing that his protestations ‘are’ distinctly ‘un- 
derstood: for. what they are worth. Mr. Shevlin’ will 
hardly attain the office of Senator of the United States, 
which is much more: apt to go to his friend, Thomas 
Lowry, of Minneapolis. The election of the latter would 
practically be the same as that of Mr. Shevlin, so far as 
the interests of the park are concerned. He would prob- 
ably do-all he could to prevent a park of any considerable 
size ever being. established. Mr. Evans is still another 
candidate for this honor, though his attitude in regard to 
the park-is not known. The real center of affairs, how- 
ever, will not rest with the Senate, but with the House, and 


has béén already pointed out, J P; Morris. 
Representative of the Sixth District of Himpesotg, is the 
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man who can make or break the patk movement at oncé. 
The most sanguine friends of the park seem to believe that 
there will be something of a reservation made of the pine 
lands, though perhaps this may be only of the. tracts 
joining the lakes and streams. 


Poygan Gun Club, of Chicago. 


The Poygan Gun Club, of Chicago, whose large preserve 
is located on Poygan Lake, of Wisconsin, held its election 
of officers this week and re-elected for their third term 
the following board of officers: President, Arthur Hum- 
phrey; Vice-President, George A. Kersten; Secretary and 


Treasurer, F. F. Homan. The Board of Directors, also - 


re-elected, consists of Arthur Humphrey, R. R. Clark and 
R. W. Patton. 


Sportsmen’s’Show Changes Dates. 


There has been some discussion as to the best time for 
holding the Sportsmen’s Exposition in this city, and the 
matter will probably be determined this evening. It is the 
general belief that the date will be set forward to Feb. 
27 and two weeks following. The Santa Fé Railroad 
wishes to put in a 75-foot reproduction in model form of 
the Grand Cajion, and this work will take so much time 
and be so desirable as an attraction that the management 
of the exposition has felt like making every concession in 
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Pennsylvania Forest Preserve. 


West. CHESTER, Pa., Jan. 6.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I have your reqwest of the 3d inst. for information con- 
cerning proposed hunting park in Pike county, Pa. The 
newspaper rumor to which you allude is only part of a 
much larger truth. It is true that the State has acquired 
about 26,000 acres in that location and proposes to make 
of it a preserve for forestry purposes. We shall, of 
course, allow lawful hunting and fishing on this ground. 
But on the other hand we propose to punish all hunting 
and fishing which is done out of season, or in an unlawful 
manner. Under such protection the game tkere will, no 
doubt, increase. What is true of the Pike county reserva- 
tion is also true of the Hopkins reservation on the West 
Branch of the Susquehanna, where we have about 60,000 
acres. It is hoped also that these State lands will be 
utilized as summer outing grounds, where tired men, and 
women, too, may gain fresh strength for their life work. 
But the main object of the State reservation is, as I have 
said, for forestry purposes, and we hope in the near future 
that our public acreage will be greatly increased. 

There are certain newspaper rumors in circulation that 
there has been a clash in Pike county between the “State 
and the private clubs.” I beg to say there is nothing what- 
ever in this. We have no designs on the rights of any 





A NEW BRUNSWICK TROPHY, 


its power to secure it. Mr. H. G. Maratta, the well-known 
Chicago artist, will have this model in charge. The 
Southern Railroad wants also to put in a big exhibit, and 
it needs time to get its stuff in. The date will not go 
later than March 15, and the show bids fair to be a great 
success in every way. 


Fighting Moose in Minnesota. 


Under date of Jan. 4 there comes from Cass Lake, 
Minn., a wild story of a mad moose which came into the 
village of Farriss, bent on war. It killed three dogs and 
two cows, wounded one man severely, and broke through 
the window of the only store in the town, smashing up a 
couple of show cases and in general starting a rough 
house. The residents at last killed the animal, and in its 
body were found twenty-three bullets. Surely a pretty 
good moose and a pretty good story. 

E. Houcu. 


HartTForD ‘BuILpIne, Chicago, Ill. 


A Pennsylvania Game Sale Case. 


Witu1aM D. Epson and Joseph S. McColloch, trading 
as Edson Brothers, dealers in game, of Philadelphia and 
Harrisburg. were held in $500 bail last Wednesday in 
default of the payment of $1,375, imposed for viola- 
tion of the game laws. Dr. Joseph Kalbfus, representing 
the State Game Commission, testified that in the middle 
of December last he had seen seven deer, twenty-four 
quail, two turkeys and one woodcock exposed for sale 
at Edson ‘Brothers’ establishment in Harrisburg. 

This game was said to have been killed in Western 
States and sent into Pennsylvania for sale. The law 
says it is unlawful to purchase or expose game for sale 
contrary to the game Jaws of Pennsylvania. The penalty 
imposed is $100 for each deer, $25 for each quail, $50 for 
each turkey and $25 for each woodcock. This netted a 
fine on the charge brought against Edson Brothers of 
$1,375. They refused to pay it, taking an appeal from 
the magistrate’s decision. 


The Forest anp Stream is put to press each week on Tuesday. 
Correspondence intended for publication should reach us at the 


pier by Monday and as much garlier a9 precticable, 


one, but we will see, however, that all law-abiding citizens 
shall have the full benefit of the public lands. 
J. T. RorHrock. 





The State has acquired considerable bodies of land in 
Elk, Lycoming, Clearfield, Clinton, Centre and Pike 
counties, amounting in the aggregate to this date to 
97,962 acres and 20 perches. The purchase. of various 
other tracts has been authorized, which, if the titles prove 
satisfactory, will increase the acreage owned by the State 
to something over 113,000 acres. The cost to the State 
of the 97,962 acres and 20 perches already acquired is 
at an average of about $1.35 per acre. Some of this 
land has increased in value since its purchase by the 
State and could now be sold at an advance. 

The purpose in acquiring these lands is to preserve and 
increase our forests. Forests exert a great influence on 
the streams and climate and tend to preserve the health 
of the community. Their rehabilitation in Pennsylvania, 
if only to part of their former.extent, will be productive 
of the greatest good. It is the purpose of the present ad- 
ministration to purchase more lands in various sections 
of the State under the several acts of Assembly wher- 
ever they can be purchased cheaply. The investment is a 
good one, and should the State acquire a large acreage of 
wild lands it cannot under any circumstances be a mis- 
take. The land will increase in value through the rapid 
growth of timber, and,’ while there will be destruction in 
part by fire, yet the average value will largely increase. 
These public lands will become the people’s parks, open 
to them at all times for hunting, fishing and camping, and 
the people in turn will become the guardiaris and pro- 
tectors of the forests. Already they are quite popular 
in the vicinities where purchases have been made. 

There should be additional legislation relating to the 
forest reservations. As the purchase of large tracts in any 
one county withdraws those lands from taxation, it is 
thought that separate tracts scattered about over the State 
in various places would be productive of better results. 
Too large bodies of land should not be purchased in one 
county to the exclusion of others. If,the purchases. were 
distributed more evenly over those counties where forest 
lands still exist, the reduction of local taxation by such 
purchases would be trivial. 

In a very few years the State will receive a latge 


revenue from ¢he sale of matured timber and timber that 
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has been destroyed.by insects; fire and wind storm. 

I would respectively recommend the passage of an act 
of Assembly that would place the purchase and super- 
vision of these lands under one management, and authorize 
that management to sell mature timber and timber de- 
stroyed'by fire, wind storm and insectS; to lease coal and 
oil rights on royalty and pay the proceeds into the treas- 
ury of the commonwealth; and that more stringent laws 
should be passed for the protection of these forests from 
fire. The management should also have the power, un- 
der certain circumstances, to appoint forest wardens with 
limited compensation; and authority should be given for 
the purchase of lands under a limited price wherever in 
the judgment of the management it would be best for 
forest reservation so to do. All taxation, local and for 
all other purposes, should cease upon these lands the mo- 
ment the title vests in the State. 


A New Brunswick Moose Head. 


I tert New York on Oct. 8 and arrived on the hunt- 
ing grounds, Blue Mountain Lake, New Brunswick, on 
Oct. 11, having with me C. Barker, my guide, and Allen 
Trafton, cook. We did not hunt the first day, as we were 
all too tired from packing in; but simply canoed round 
the lake looking for fresh signs of game. The next day 
we started our hunt. We found plenty of fresh moose 
and caribou prints, but saw no game. This continued for 
a few days, and in the meantime we set some mink and 
otter traps. 

The night of Oct. 16 we had a fall of 6 inches of snow, 
and on the morning of the 17th, full of determination to 
get a moose, we started. It was an elegant day for hunt- 
ing. After tramping for about seven miles over the moun- 
tains, we came across footprints of two bull moose. The 
guide, C. Barker (who is a first-class one), turned to me 
and said: “Look out and be careful. These two fel- 
lows are quite handy.” We tracked them for at least a 
mile, when finally the guide came to a sudden stop, and 
as he did we noticed two black objects in the distance. 
They were lying down about 20 yards apart. We looked 
at the two so as to see which one had the largest set of 
horns. The one to our right we could scarcely see, as we 
were in a bad position, while the one to our left was in 
better view in more open growth. Finally the beast 
moved its head, which looked like a root of a tree moving 
about, whereupon the guide said, “Be careful and steady 
and take good aim.” I did as I was told. The first 
ball was well landed; the beast attempted to rise, and I 
gave him another shot. He was then in a half-standing 
position, when a third shot reached him. He still at- 
tempted to get away, when the fourth ball reached him, 
and he came down and rolled over on his side. He was 
my moose. 

You can imagine my feelings in getting a moose after 
five years of hunting in Maine, Wyoming, Idaho and 
New Brunswick. 

This ended our hunt for the day. On examining the 
moose, we found the spread to measure 60 inches. The 
horns had thirty points. This head is a record breaker 
from New Brunswick in two years. 

The next day we continued our hunt, and after hunting 
several more days we came upon a caribou, which was 
dropped with two shots. It was a good speciman. We 
also ran across a bear, but did not get him. The Province 
of New Brunswick is a good place for big game. 

The moose and caribor heads can be seen, together with 
many other trophies of my collection from different 
States, at 409 East 107th street, New York city. Brother 
sportsmen are invited. Geo. A. ReEBOR. 


, Maine Game Interests. 


Boston, Jan. 14.—At the meeting of the Maine Fish 
and Game Association, on Tuesday, at the State House, 
Augusta, Senator Mcfarlane declared that the game 
laws are openly violated by hunters whe have “a 
pull” with the commissioners or wardens. He cited the 
instance of the killing of a moose in close season by a 
man who after the deed was heard to say “I have a pull. 
No one would dare arrest or fine me.” 

Mr. Mcefarlane admitted that this was a direct libel 
upon the commissioners, but declared that it was only 
one instance out of many. Naturally his words created 
a profound sensation. He also declared that the guides 
are fruitful source of game law vidlations and ought to 
be better regulated and controlled, not by the Commis 
sion, but by the Governer. He was followed by Com- 
missioner C. E. Oak, who indignantly denied that any 
man, had “a pull” with either commissioners or wardens. 
He dared anybody to produce a man who would openly 
dare show that he had “a pull.” Mr. Mcfarlane threatens 
to introduce a bill to take the care and control of the 
wardens and guides entirely out of the hands of the com- 
missioners, and put them in charge of the Governor and 
Council. He says that the commissioners are fallible 
along with the rest of human nature; that they have too 
much power, too much to attend to. 

The proposition to increase the guide license fee from 
$1 to $5, or even $10, by the more radical, is' meeting with 
some bitter opposition from the guides themselves. -A 
guide, who was in Boston last week, says that the guides 
themselves will go to Augusta and oppose such a meas 
ure. He says that putting the fee higher than $1 would 
do nothing toward insuring a better class. of guides, 
since no would-be guide is so low that he could not pro 
cure $5. or even $10, to pay for a license,.and when he 
had obtained the license he could easily get even: with 
the State by taking still another deer to sell to-hanters 
or send by them to the Boston markets. SPECIAL; 








The Cuvier Club. 

Tue Cuvier Club, of Cincinnati, held its thirtieth an 
ntial meeting on Jan. 5. - The election of officers resulted 
as follows: Alex. Starbuck, President; James ‘W. 
Doherty, First Vice-President; Henry Hanna. Second 
Vice-President; P. E. Roach, Third Vice-President; £. 
G. Webster, James W. Doherty and John T-. Rouse, 
Trustees, to serve three years. This will make Presi- 
dent Starbuck’s sixth successive term as the head of the 
organization, 
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Successful Outings. 


CALIFORNIA, Jan. 8—In its varied gleanings, Forest 
AND STREAM unavoidably collects peculiar sentiments. The 
correspondent who contributes the item “Two Successful 
Outings” to the journal of Jan. 5 must be an amateur 
sportsman of very indifferent attainments, or there are no 
contrasts in life. 

According to his subscribed testimony he went to New- 
foundland on his successful outing No. 1 and killed three 
caribou, having to put “five shots apiece into the bodies” 
of the first two. 

In successful outing No. 2, in New Brunswick, with a 
guide, he shot three moose and three caribou, securing 
one moose and one caribou. 

Now it seems to me that this is about as unsuccessful 
a showing as a man should make public or be permitted 
to contribute to Forest AND STREAM. ’ 

Whe writes the headlines? 

There is a sermon behind such successes, but I am not 
patient enough to attempt it. Of course the performance 
is not a new one, and it is a pity it is not. Cannot some 
real sportsman devote a few hours to the topic? 

RANSACKER. 


100 Sportsmen’s Finds. 


Some o the Queer Discoveries Made by Those Who Are 
Looking for Game or Fish. 





40. 


John Roberts, the fish dealer, received a channel cat- 
fish yesterday evening from Hickman, Ky., weighing 
114 pounds. The monster measured 14 _ inches 
across the head and came alive and kicking. Roberts 
called in many customers to see the monster, and pro- 
ceeded to skin, dissect, etc., in the presence of Mr. Ster- 
ling Neblett, of the Chronicle, Stickacre and others. 
The reporter will give the facts as told him by Mr. 
Neblett, who never wabbles, even in a fish story, and we 
will swear to anything Sterling Neblett says, also Stick- 
acre, who was brought up by Sterling in the Greenwood 
prayer meeting, and can’t tell a lie. Says Neblett: “I 
saw him cut the fish open, take out the entrails and open 
the masticating sack, from which was taken a piece of 
candle, a bunch of six keys, and a rag carefully rolled 
up and securely tied, in which was found two $20 gold 
pieces, two $5 gold pieces and $5.50 in silver, making 
$55.50, and I tell you, sir, I never would have believed it 
ii I had not seen it with my own eyes.”—The Savannah 
News. 





Sea and River Sishing. 
ee eee 


Notice. 


All communications intended for Forest anp Stream should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and 
not to any individual connected with the paper. 


Proprietors of fishing resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
them in Forest AnD STREAM, 





One Morning. 


THE fishing was rank; in fact there seemed to be no 
trout in the lakes, and the experts with rod and reel who 
had made the summer pilgrimage to the Mastigouche 
were filled with disgust and doubts of there being any 
trout in the famous waters of the club. It was the last 
of August and hot—just an ideal time for camping, and 
though the midday sun was too warm for comfort, the 
nights were chilly enough to call for blankets. More for 
the enioyment of an excursion than for the hope of any 
change of luck, our party, taking tents and supplies for 
two days, made the trip of about ten miles from the club 
house to a group of three small lakes, where we arrived 
quite late in the afternoon and pitched camp. 

By the time we had the tents up and camp in good 
shape it was time for the evening meal and those de- 
lightful two hours of loafing around the camp-fire before 
turning in on the spruce bough beds. The guides had 
cut a beautiful supply of fire wood, and when our fire 
had become a bed of glowing coals we piled on the big 
logs and getting under the blankets were soon in the 
land of dreams. From the shack of the guides and from 
the tents came volleys of snores and from the great 
northwest came a fullgrown frost. Shortly after mid- 
night we were cold enough to appreciate the comforts of 
a warm day and spent the rest of the night in feeding the 
fire and getting an occasional forty winks between its 
frequent demands. 

_ At last the morning came, and while the guides were 
preparing breakfast we made a dash for the lake for the 
morning ablution, A heavy fog hung over the water and 
the temperature of the water was so much higher than 
that of the air that it really felt like a warm bath. That 
phenomenon, however, received little notice. More in- 
teresting things than fogs and warm water were in sight. 
The frost had chilled the flies so that they were on the 
water in swarms and the trout were taking breakfast just 
as fast as they could jump. It looked as if there was a 
rising fish in every square foot of the whole lake, and 
out in the fog beyond our range of vision we could hear 
the splash of what seemed countless thousands of them. 
We thought we were in for a day of great sport, hurried 
through our breakiast and as soon as possible were out 
in the cances. 

But what a disappointment! We had had our breakfast 
and so had the fish. The fog had disappeared before the ris- 
ing sun. the flies warmed up to new life. and fishing 
for that morning. at least, had settled down to the nor- 
mal conditions: Nothing in the way of fly or bait would 
tempt them. 

Perhaps some older and wiser angler can explain why 
it is that at irregular periods the brook trout stops feed- 
ing. Not once or twice, but many times the writer has 
angi o to one ae aves these seasons ae fast- 
ing the fish grow thin an ve the appearance of being 
starved. To the trout fisherman the contents of the 
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stomach of the fish is always a guide to the bait. During 
these periods of non-feeding, however, there is no guide, 
for they are found to be empty, except for small quanti- 
ties of vegetable matter. Then suddenly the conditions 
change and for a day or two they appear to be ravenous 
and fill up with anything in the way of food and then 
settle down again into deep water and another period of 
starvation. The strange part of it is the fact that these 
fastings seem to occur when insect food is plentiful, and, 
so far as we can see, all conditions are favorable for in- 
dulging in meals at all hours. 

Then, again, what trout fisherman has failed to notice 
that often when the fish are rising freely to the flies and 


the sport is all that one could desire, it will stop as sud- © 


denly as if an alarm had been sounded and no amount 
of skill will tempt them? It is the uncertainty that 
makes the angling art the more fascinating and teaches 
how little we really know of the philosophy of these in- 
habitants of the water. What trout fisherman has failed 
to note that often the greatest skill is required to tempt 
the fish when they are absolutely void of food? And, on 
the other hand, how often do we find them dashing at 
the bait and when landed discover them to be so filled 
that there is no room inside fer another mouthful? One 
old Indian who was one of the best guides we ever had, and 
who was regarded as quite an oracle by all who knew 
him, summed up the subject about as follows when he 
was asked what luck might be expected for the day: “No 
can tell; may be so catch lot; may be so no have bite; 
try hard any way; plenty fish, but no tell about catch ’em.” 

The laws of men are doing much toward preserving 
the species, but it is a blessed thing for the anglers of 
coming generations that kind Providence has established 
laws of nature, of which we know but little, whereby the 
trout are somewhat defended against the temptations of 
bait which are constantly placed before them. 

B. 


ANGLING NOTES. 


Oldest Active Angler. 
My friend Mr. Archibald Mitchell sends me a leaflet 


‘which describes the “oldest active Scotch angler,” and 


also gives a portrait of the man. “George Thomson, 
working joiner, of Lovers Lane, Cupar, was born at Nut- 
hill, Falkland, in April, 1807, and is thus in his ninety- 
fourth year.” ; 

Mr. Mitchell says: ““The inclosed, which will tell its 
own story, has just been received from an old angling 
friend of mine, who is President of the Cupar Eden 
Angling Club, and thought it might interest you, for I am 
not sure but Mr. Thomson may be the oldest active angler 
in the world. At any event, I do not know of one who is 
nearly as old as he. Had Mr. Habersham been still 
alive, he would have been at least ten years younger than 
this man. Do you know of an angler who goes fishing in 
his ninety-fourth year?” Indeed I do not, but I wish 
there was a company that insured a man’s life to that 
degree of certainty that he would live to be active and 
fond of fishing when he arrived at ninetv-four, and I 
would take out a policy to-night. That would ‘be the one 
thing that would tempt a man to live to the age of ninety- 
four—that he could call himself an “active angler” and 
enjoy angling, but I suppose really if an angler lives to be 
ninety-four and retains any of his senses he would enjoy 
angling as a matter of course. 

Mr. Mitchell writes: “This sketch of Thomson’s life 
is interesting to me, because I had my first experience 
of angling on the Eden, and know all the places men- 
tioned in the sketch. I hope he may round out the century 
and still be able to fish, but it is doubtful, as he has now 
lived far beyond the usual limit of human life.” 

The picture of Mr. Thomson shows a rugged old 
man with bright eyes and a strong face and a head 
crowned with white hair. and if one can judge from a 
picture, he seems good for six years more of angling. 

One paragraph of the sketch I must quote: “From 
the far-off day when he ‘bocht a ha’penny wand frae Blind 
Danvid at the Hedging Close’ and helped the other urchins 
of the town to denude the tail of any passing gray horse 
to make lines, George Thomson has ever been a persistent, 
enthusiastic and successful angler. Up to the close of 
this season, he has plied the gentle art with success, and 
even now he says he is looking forward to the time 
when the hedges bud and the swallow returns, so that he 
may resume his loved craft. All will re-echo the hope of 
this ‘hero of a thousand fights’—with trout—that his hun- 
dredth birthday will find him, rod in hand, on the banks 
of the Eden.” 


ae Spawning of Rainbow Trout. 

The rainbow trout is called a spring spawning trout. as 
indeed it is on the Pacific coast, where it is native, but 
since it has been transplanted to Atlantic coast waters its 
spawning season has been of an earlier date as the years 
passed, until now it may be called a winter spawning fish 
in New York. When the rainbow was first introduced 
into New York State, a special season was provided for 
it by law, but now no distinction is made in the season 
when it can be taken legally. A few days ago I was at the 
Pleasant Valley hatchery of the Forest, Fish and Game 
Commission in Steuben county, and while there rainbow 
trout eggs were taken for the first time this season, and 
the date was Dec. 10, or eight days earlier than ever 
before known at this hatchery. On Long Island it is com- 
mon to take rainbow trout eggs in January, but never so 
early as in December. At Pleasant Valley brown trout 
eggs were taken on Dec. 11, and quite a number of native 
brook trout had not spawned on that date. On Dec. 12 
I was at Cold Spring Harbor, on Long Island, and on that 
date the men at the State hatchery were taking eggs 
from brook trout, and the brown trout had finished 
spawning. This evening I opened the Manual of Fish- 
culture published by the United States Fish Commission, 
and this is what is said of the spawning of the rainbow 
trout at the Wytheville, Va., station of the U. S$. Fish 
Commission: “In the ponds at Wytheville the spawning 
fish may be found any time after first of November; 
the season is well started by Nov. 15, and generally closes 

December and 
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that in. California the rainbow trout spawns in each 
month of the year somewhere, depending upon the eleva- 
tion at which it is found, which means that in waters of 
different temperatures the fish has different spawning 
seasons. One of .the objections urged against the rain- 
bow trout in the East was that it was a spring spawning 


fish, and consequently it was soft of flesh at the season 
when the native brook- trout season opened. No longer is 
it true to say the rainbow is a spring spawning fish in 
Eastern waters. A. N. CHENEY. 


The Massachusetts Association. 


Boston, Jan. 10.—Editor Forest and Stream: Another 
year has rolled round—an exceedingly active and im- 
portant one for the Massachusetts Fish and Game Pro- 
tective Association. The sportsmen of the State have 
taken hold of the game question in such a manner and 
put in such an amount of work before the last Legis- 
lature that a law prohibiting the sale of game birds is 
now on the statute books, and the occupation of the 
market-hunter is gone. The State Commission, with 
Capt. Collins at its head, has, shown its fitness to live—no 
longer are complaints of the violation of fish and game 
laws ignored or pigeon holed, as in the old days, but 
strong, active measures are taken to see that the laws 
are properly enforced. All this, and more, were matters 
for congratulation among the members of the Associa- 
tion at their annual meeting at the’ Copley Square Hotel 
last evening, at which there was a good attendance. 
President Wiggin was in the chair, and after dinner a 

ood amount of business was transacted. Messrs. Herbert 

erriam, I. S. Adams, A. H. Whipple, George Nichols. 
John C. Clark, Jr., and Dr. D. S. Woodworth were elected 
to membership, and applications from forty-two gentle- 
men were received and referred to be acted upon at the 
next meeting. The report of Treasurer Kimball showed 
a balance to the new year of $429.81, and that the invested 
fund amounts to $2,180.11. Mr. Kimball also presented 
his report as Secretary, dwelling at some length upon 
the movement that led up to the crowning mark of the 
year—the enactment of the new game law. before re- 
ferred to. The election of officers followed, resulting in 
the unanimous choice of the following gentlemen to serve 
for the current year: 

President. James Russell Reed; Vice-Presidents, 
George W. Wiggin, Horace T. Rockwell, William S. Hin- 
man. Dr. Heber Bishop. Dr. A. R. Brown, Dr. Maurice 
H. Richardson, Benjamin C. Clark, Robert S. Gray, Ed- 
ward J. Brown, Dr. George H. Payne, Dr. B. V. Howe, 
A. W. Robinson, A. B. F. Kinney, of Worcester; C. H. 
Moulton, of Waltham; A. C. Sylvester, of North 


Attleboro; Dr. J. T. Herrick, of Springfield; Dr. 
D. S. Woodworth. of Fitchburg, Secretary and 
Treasurer, .Henry H. Kimball: Librarian, Dr. 


W. Branigan; Executive Committee, J. N. Roberts, 
Charles Stewart, C. G. Gibson, Dr. Eben C. Norton, W. 
C. Prescott, George H. Moore. C. M. Bryant. Rollin 
Jones, William B. Smart, A. C. Risteen, N. Le Roy, 
Loring Crocker; Membership Committee, Thomas H. 
Hall, Waldron B. Hastings, Richard V. Joyce; Fund 
Committee. George W. Wiggin, William S. Hinman. 
Adelbert D. Thayer. 

President Reed on taking the chair thanked the mem- 
bers for the compliment paid him, and promised his best 
efforts to promote the objects of the Association. The 
health of Mr. Daniel T. Curtis, one of the charter mem- 
bers, was drank with all the honors, and he briefly re- 
sponded, Mr. Curtis reached the age of eighty-six years 
on that day, and he is still quite active, and rarely misses 
a meeting of the Association. 

A committee was authorized to make arrangements for 
the annual banquet—-always a very important affair—and 
then there was a little bouquet-throwing by ex-Presidents 
Clark and Rockwell—entirely deserved—to ex-President 
Wiggin, in the form of a vote of thanks for his services 
as President. Mr. Wiggin is a pretty busy man in his 
law business, but he has always found time to devote to 
the best interests of the Association. 

Dr. Peckham, Bird Commissioner of Rhode Island, 
spoke of the havoc made among game birds by the pot- 
hunter, and complimented the Association upon the splen- 
did work it had done in the direction of proper protection. 
Capt. Collins, the efficient chairman of the State Com- 
mission, always a welcome guest at our board, declared 
that the good results of the recent legislation were al- 
ready apparent, and that it was true beyond question that 
game birds were on the increase in the State. There was 
still much to be done, however, and he felt sure the 
State Board would receive the hearty support of all true 
sportsmen throughout the commonwealth. Ex-President 
Clark spoke of the recent death of ex-Governor Wol- 
cott, who always*took a lively interest in the objects of the 
Association, and one of whose last official acts was the ap- 
pointment of Capt. Collins to the State Board. In con- 
clusion, let me say that in Mr. Reed the Association has a 
President who is a sportsman in the best sense—he uses 
both rod and gun, and uses them well. He is a lawyer in 
active practice, and has served as counsel for the Associa- 
tion for many years. He is a worthy successor to such 
men as Benj. C. €lark, Horace T. Rockwell and George 
W. Wiggin. The old Association enters upon another 
year with satisfaction for its labors of the past and great 
hope for the future. Ws. B. Smart. 


Trout Jump at Flies. 


_ Cutcaco, Ill., Jan. 8—In answer to Mr. R. B. Marston, 
in London Fishing Gazette. let me relate: In fishing a 
trout stream in northern Michigan I was using a cast of 
a Parmachenee-belle and a brown-hackle. I was wading 
down stream, and I came to a place where a tree had 
fallen into the stream, and after several casts I noticed 
some small trout following my flies. I cast again, and 
while my flies were 5 or 6 inches from the water a small 
trout 4 or 5 inches long jumped clear out of the water, 
grabbed my Parmachenee-belle and immediately dove with 
it in its mouth. I believe the same trout did the same 
thing several times while I was fishing there. These 
were brook trout, and they were not jumping except when 
they jumped at my flies. They were so small that I did 
eee namiaetrie sen eal ee 
stream every summer for five years, this was only 
experience of this king. Tae Foy, 
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Governor McLean on Fish and Game. 

Hartrorp, Conn., Jan. 10.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Governor George P. McLean, of Connecticut,.is a noted 
sportsman, and his hunting proclivities were attested in 
his inaugural message delivered to the General Assem- 
bly yesterday by the following passages: 

“T believe it very bad economy to permit the extermina- 
tion of the trout and game birds from our brooks and 
woodlands. A brook well stocked with trout or a cover 
well stocked with partridge or quail will in the near future 
bring a larger proportionate profit to its owner than any 
other investment. A step in the right direction was taken 
by your immediate predecessors, but the law lacks means 
for its enforcement. The slow torture and strangula- 
tion of the partridge should not only be prohibited, it 
should be stopped by detection and punishment as other 
forms of torture and cruelty are stopped. Many States 
of the Union have found it necessary to prohibit the sale 
of game entirely for a term of years. Certainly no man 
should be allowed to enter the premises of another for 
the purpose of taking trout or game found thereon, with- 
out the written consent of such owner. Non-residents 
coming into Connecticut to, shoot or fish should pay a 
license fee. The law protecting deer should be extended 
and ample provision made for its enforcement. An intelli- 
gent treatment of this subject would add greatly to the 
value of many of our remote farms and preserve one of 
nature’s greatest blessings.” E. H. F. 


Che Fennel. 


Fixtures. 


BENCH SHOWS. 


Jan, 14.—New Orleans, La.—Louisiana Kennel Club’s annual 
show. A. E, Shaw, Sec’y. : 

Jan, 14-19.—Pontiac, Mich.—Pontiac Poultry and Pet Stock Ex- 
hibition’s dog show. Daniel Thomas, Sec’y. 

an. i ee Pet Dog Club’s annual show. 

rs. J. T. Buhrer, Sec’y. ; 
Feb. 19-22.—New York.—Westminster Kennel Club’s twenty-fifth 
annual show. James Mortimer, Supt. 

March 6-9.—Pittsburg, Pa.—Duquesne Kennel Club’s annual 
bench show. . S. Stedman, Sec’y. 

March 13-16.—Chicago.—Mascoutah Kennel Club’s eleventh an- 
nual show. John L. Lincoln, Sec’y. 


FIELD TRIALS. 
an. 14.—Coronado, Cal.—Pacific Coast Field Trial Club’s trials. 
Albert Beltz, Sec’y. 
an. 21.—Benton County, Miss.—Tenth annual field trials of the 
ey States Field Triale Club. W. B. Stafford, Sec’y, Trenton, 
enn. 


February (First Week).—Grand Junction, Tenn.—Championship 
Field Trial Association’s annual trials. W. B. Stafford, Sec’y. 





The Innocent Dies for the Guilty. 


WARRENTON, Va., Jan. 5.—I was unfortunate enough on 
Monday last, the last day of our season here, to lose my 
most valuable dog while hunting, from poison gotten upon 
some place where it had been put out to kill sheep killing 
dogs... I regret that this is only a too common practice 
here, notwithstanding, in my opinion, it is against the 
law, and it is certainly hard, as in my case, without notice 
and without going upon lands where hunting is prohibited, 
to have a dog upon which time and money have been 
spent, a good hunter, a most excellent watch dog and a 
pet of the family, killed in this way. 

Unfortunately I have been unable so far to ascertain ex- 
actly where the poison was obtained. I had taken the 
precaution to have my dog listed for taxation, as provided 
by our law, thus making her personal property, and could 
I ascertain where the poison was gotten I think the party 
in question would have enough of putting out poison in 
this manner before I got through with him. 

Wishing Forest AND STREAM a prosperous New Year. 
as I know its readers will have a happy one while reading 
it, I am, very truly, C. M. Wuits, 


The Philadelphia Dog Show Association. 


THE annual meeting of the Philadelphia Dog Show 
Association was held in their offices on the 7th inst. 
The reports of the various committees and the officers 
were read and placed on file. The following officers were 
unanimously elected for the ensuing year: President. 
Clement B. Newbold; Vice-Presidents, Edward Moore 
Robinson, Alexander Van Rensselaer and Louis A. Bid- 
dle; Secretary, Marcel A. Viti; Treasurer, S. Boyd Carri- 
gan; Board of Governors, the above named officers and 
Messrs. Reginald K. Shober, D. Murray Bohlem, Francis 
E. Bond, Mitchell Harrison, Jay B. Lippincott, C. Leland 
Harrison, Sidney W. Keith and Geo. R. Packard. 

It was decided to hold the third annual show in the 
latter part of November of this year. 


Points and Flushes. 


Mr. James Mortimer writes us that Mr. G. M. Car- 
nochan, Riverdale, N. Y., will judge fox terriers, and Mr. 
A. J. Purinton, Palmer, Mass., will judge beagles. The 
judges of the other classes were published in Forest ANp 
StrEAM of last week. 





The Alabama Field Trials, owing to scarcity of entries, 
have been declared off for this season. 





The Yachtsmen’s Club. 


Tue Entertainment Committee of the Yachtsmen’s Club 
announces an important change in the ararngements for 
the Wednesday evening “talks.” A class in knots and 
rigging under the tuition of John F. Byno will commence 
on Wednesday; Jan. 16, and be continued on alternate 
Wednesdays’ until finished. The corrected programme 
for January and February, therefore, is: 

Jan. 16, class in knots and rigging; Jan. 23, “Cruising 
Yachts, Their Design and Construction,” by Clinton H. 
Crane; Jan. 30, class in knots and rigging; Feb. 6, “Steam 
Yachts, Their Design and Construction,” by Henry J. 
Gielow; Feb. 13, c in knots and rigging; Feb. 20, 
“Racing Yachts, Their Design and Construction,” by 
William Gardner; Feb. 27, class in knots and rigging. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


. Bachting. 


Notice. 


All communications intended for Forest ano Stream should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and 
not to any individual connected with the paper. 





To Mr. George L. Watson, the famous yacht designer, 
has been alloted the difficult task of rectifying the glaring 
mistakes made by Sir William White and his assistants 
in designing the royal yacht Victoria and Albert. Prob- 
ably no naval architect is more widely known or has had 
such extensive experience as Sir William White, the chief 
constructor of the British Navy. After successfully de- 
signing the greater number of the. recent ships in the 
navy, he made such grave errors in the planning of the 
royal yacht as to necessitate his removal from office. He 
is held responsible for lack of proper attention to the 
details of the design of the yacht, the unfortunate record 
of which dates from the time of her launching, when she 
nearly capsized. After radical changes and alterations 
were made, she was found to be quite as unseaworthy as 
when she was first launched. Sir William White en- 
deavors to excuse himself by saying that impossible re- 
quirements were exacted regarding the interior arrange- 
ment of the vessel, but after some $3,000,000 have been 
spent, the British Admiralty do not feel disposed to con- 
sider this plea. The yacht is so much of a failure that 
it is a question whether it lies within the power of even so 
able a man as Mr. George L. Watson to remedy the mis- 
takes made and to produce the original plan to make her 
the finest and most seaworthy yacht in the world, She 
was designed solely for the use of Queen Victoria and 
her family, and it is said that the Queen’s prejudice is so 
strong against the boat that no matter what alteration 
might be made, it is very doubtful if she would ever go 
on board her. A : 

The New York Herald’s European edition publishes 
the following article in regard to the royal yacht: 

The story of the new royal yacht, which remains a 
theme of much talk among yachting men and ship de- 
signers, is the subject of a long letter in the Pall Mall 
Gazette, written by William Allan, of Sunderlar3. He 
enumerates the various failures and alterations which 
the yacht has undergone, and says: ; : 

“The story of this yacht, which is unique in the annals 
of naval architecture, reads somewhat as follows: <A 
yacht for Her Majesty that would eclipse all examples of 
modern yachtdom in luxurious comfort and seagoing 
qualities was determined to be built. Money was voted by 
the House of Commons without demur. The design and 
arrangements were left in the hands of the Admiralty 
officials, who, being designers of battleships, cruisers, gun- 
boats, etc., were naturally deemed competent to design 
such a small affair as a yacht. : ‘ 

“The vessel was duly built from these designs in Pem- 
broke dockyard, and was launched in the presence of 
royalty. Her machinery was fitted on board in the dock, 
but on letting water into the dock to float her out, she, 
much to the amazement and consternation of all around, 
almost tumbled over. Had she not been in the dock at the 
time, she would have done so with terrible loss of life. 
After a great deal of labor and ballasting she was ulti- 
mately got upright. 

“The usual official inquiry followed. After being bal- 
lasted with hundreds of tons of pig iron, it was arranged 
to finish her in Portsmouth dockyard. She steamed 
around to Portsmouth very slowly, as it was found that 
she was inclined to show her keel. The report on this 
run was duly worded, in the usual phraseology, ‘highly 
satisfactory.’ 

“She was docked at Portsmouth and has been in 
dock ever since, fully six months. Then began a series 
of wonderfully unscientific operations upon the poor crip- 
ple, to wit., cutting down the masts, funnels, forecastle, 
cabins, staterooms, window frames, dead packing the 
decks, etc., making the vessel look like a battered wreck. 
Then followed the fitting in of fixed iron ballast between 
the frames. Then it was found that the non-inflammable 
woodwork would not take on paint or be suitable for the 
valuable upholstery fittings, and so on. 

“Yacht designing experts were called in at last, who, by 
all reports, confirm what was long ago told the Admiralty 
representatives in the Commons, namely, that she is, for 
want of a better term, a botch. 

“The reason for this failure is not far to seek. The ves- 
sel speaks the cause. Any one, even an apprentice ship 
draftsman, on looking at her in the dock would have 
seen that she had no middle body in her and was too 
fine for top weights. This fining of her lines has been 
her ruin. 

“This has been done apparently without due calculation 
of the weights to get a high speed ship at small indicated 
horse-power. Hence the center of gravity is too high. 
rendering her cranky. 

“Tt will be admitted that such slipshod work as has been 
exhibited in this vessel would have been expected only 
from an amateur, but, coming as an Admiralty design, and 
having no doubt the approval of admirals and cap.ains on 
the Board, one is staggered at this result. 

“Hence the question naturally arises, Are the battle- 
ships and cruisers of the English Navy stable? With the 
heeling over recently of Her Majesty's ship Resolution, an 
object lesson is provided which ought to be seriously con- 
sidered. With bunkers and tanks empty, can these ves- 
sels remain upright? While under these common condi- 
tions to what angle can they be heeled over without cap- 
sizing? 

“If stability is to be sacrificed to speed which with the 
present machinery can never’ be attained or maintained 
after the trial trip farce is over, then the British fleet is 
indeed in a deplorable condition, and the sooner the nation 
is made aware of this fact the better for its ultimate safety. 

“The cost to the country of this new royal yacht will 
be enormous, as much as, if not more than, that of a first- 
class battleship. : 

“Why all this extravagant ee has been allowed 
to go om since the launching of the vessel, last May, it is 


difficult to understand unless it is on the ground that 
the Admiralty creed is, when we make 2 bls we don’t: 








admit it, but endeavor to retrieve errors of all kinds, what- 
ever the cost. On such a basis alone can such scandalous 
waste of public money be accounted for. 

“Who is to blame? An answer is required. A full in- 
vestigation is urgently needed and will be demanded, into 
the true condition of the British Navy and Admiralty 
management. 

“Nothing less should satisfy the country. Then will it 
be known who are the men that have given the world the 
oe for this discreditable story of the new royal 
yacht.” 





Our Boston Letter. 


Boston, Jan. 13.—Everything is now in readiness for 
starting work on the construction of the Boston cup de- 
fender. The laying down has been completed, and the 
scrive board will be taken to the Atlantic Works, Mon- 
day. It is expected that some of the lead for the keel 
is now on the way to Boston, but this material is not 
needed in a hurry, on account of the peculiar manner in 
which the keel will be constructed. It can be put into 
the hollow trough at any time before the yacht takes the 
water. 

The shed at the Atlantic Works has been completed, 
and is now ready for occupancy by the new go-footer. 
It is a very fine affair, for a temporary one, and will have 
every convenience for the workmen. Light is obtained 
from thirty-nine windows, placed in the sides and the 
ends. It is situated close to the rolling mill, so that no 
time will be lost in transferring the plates and the frames 
when finished to the yacht. B. B. Crowninshield went to 
New York Friday, but it is not known that it was in con- 
nection with the new boat. 

There is now little doubt that the alleged centerboard 
syndicate will prove a fizzle. Some of the men who were 
most prominently mentioned in connection with it have 
drawn out, and it is not expected that the others will 
carry on the work. As a matter of fact, there has not 
been one dollar put up so far to insure the building of 
the boat, and it is not thought that there will be any of 
these necessary articles produced. 

[t is greatly lamented in this district that the boat will 
not be built, and that is the way the matter looks at 
present. There are many advocates of the centerboard 
type about here who are very anxious to see the princi- 
ples of such a design thoroughly tried out in a 90-footer. 
It is thought that some of these men would have formed 
a syndicate if it were not for the fact that they had re- 
ceived the impression that a syndicate had already been 
formed. It may be possible that these men will yet put 
up sufficient money to insure the building of the boat, 
but it is considered extremely doubtful. 

Wilson & Silsby are hard at work on the sails. They 
were offered the use of the big sail loft at the Charles- 
town Navy Yard, but as the larger’sails could not be 
spread there, Mr. Wilson thought that he would perhaps 
be as well off in his own shop. Both Mr. Wilson and 
Mr. Crowninshield were very much pleased at the man- 
ner in which the navy officials treated them. They were 
offered every assistance which might be obtained at the 
Charlestown yard. It is quite likely that the bolt ropes 
for the sails will be made there. The rope which is made 
at this yard is the finest produced in the country, the 
material of which it is made costing more than the fin- 
ished article turned out by private concerns., 

Wilson & Silsby have probably the largest private sail 
loft in the country. It is 122ft. long and 4oft. wide. But 
even with this large floor space the big jib topsail, 
ballooner, spinaker and mainsail for the new boat can- 
not be spread. It may be wondered, how the sails can be 
made accurately, when they cannot be entirely spread 
out, but they are all made from a certain design which 
cannot be departed from, and the result is that every 
cloth in the sail has its proper draft and conforms to 
the idea of the designer. 

The sails for the Navahoe, Colonia, Jubilee and Pil- 
grim were made in the old sail loft, which was only 
22 by 75ft. The sailmakers had no idea of the appearance 
of the larger sails until they were hoisted on the boats. 
That sails can be made in this manner, having the right 
flow and draft, seems nothing short of marvelous, but 
they are made accurately. Wilson & Silsby sails are the 
finest -n this ‘country, and probably in the world. 

Arthur Binney has been at work on a number of de- 
signs durtng the winter. He has had his usual number 
of steamers and this year he has turned out another fish- 
erman. Mr, Binney has designed several fishing vessels 
for Capt. Sylvester Whalen. which have been very suc- 
cessful, both in regard to speed and in carrying capacity. 

The fisherman: which he has turned out this year is for 
B. F. Philips & Co. and is being built by Story, of Essex. 
She will be 98ft. on the waterline and 126ft. over all. She 
will have a long overhang forward, but which could 
hardly be called a spoon bow. It is very sharp and some- 
what rounded up to the stemhead. There will be great 
depth under the forefoot, which Mr. Binney considers 
necessary on account of the vessel laying to so much. 

He has a 36ft. gasoline launch for the Canaveral Club, 
of Titusville; Fla. This will be a stern-wheeler and will 
draw but 8in. of water. She will be used for fishing and 
shooting. He also has a twin-screw gasoline launch, 66ft. 
long, for Geérge Hills, which is being built by Rush 
Bros., of East Boothbay. He also has orders for two 
86ft. steam yachts, one of which will be built by Geo. 
Lawley. These willbe very roomy boats, and will make 
admirable cruisers... They are expected to make 12 knots. 
Besides these he has a 7oft. schooner, a 55{t. schooner, a 
36ft. cutter, two 22-footers, and a 17-footer. 

The wooden keel for the Illinois, the Chicago defender 
of the Canada’s cup. has ‘been smoother up at Lawley’s. 
The lead keel will be run this week. In the shop the 
Silsby 35-footer is about completed, as is the King 35- 
footer. The Curtis 35ft. schooner is all planked and her 
deck is being laid. The keel for the Sloane 8sft. schooner 
will be set up this week. The lead keel which was run 
for this schooner last week was about the slickest piece 
of casting that was ever turned out. There was not a 
bubble anywhere in it and the fuzz of the rough wood 
planking was plainly indented on its sides. 

Kiley’s Marine Agency has sold the 47{t. cabin naphtha 
launch Thoro to Jerome D. Aspinwall, of New York, 


and the 63ft. schooner Fairmoynt to Rockland partis, 








Cc. LARK—SECTIONS. 


Kiley has an order to build a 4oft. gasoline launch for a 
member of the Hull-Massachusetts Y. 

A smoke talk will be held at the Mosquito Fleet Y. C. 
Monday evening. Congressman Henry F. Naphen will 
deliver an address on Webster and Burke, a subject to 
Which he has given much time and research. 

MacConne! Bros. have sold the following yachts: The 
21-iooter Usona, to Dr. C. P. Curley, of Provincetown; 
knockabout Amelia, to B. E. Newhall, of Danvers; sloop 
Athla, to Dr. F. A. Gardner, of Washington; cutter Ade- 


































































































































































































Cc. LARK. 
Designed by C. A. Macey. 














line, to Shepard & Orr, of Chelsea; cat Magic, to 
heater Field, of Boston, and cat Gwendoline, to yron 

. Crowe, of Dorchester. 

The following officers have been elected by the Old 
Golony Y. C.; Com., H. E. Jepson; Vice-Com., Louis 
Ostermeyer; Rear-Com, H. E. Jackson; Sec’y, M. Ed- 
monds; Treas., L. Woodward; Meas., C. H. Conant; 
Board of Sameday J. Anthony, R. Daven and 
F. Doane; Regatta Committee, EF, W, ote » Doane 
and A. He Pike, eek Tet ; 
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C. LARK—SAIL PLAN. 


ye powln ng ofticers have been elected by the Beverl 
C. George C. Stickney; Vice-Com., omen T. 


} A. ion. Sec’y, William J. Starr; Fin. Sec’ y, Wiill- 


iam D. Sweetman; Treas.. Dr. E. B. Dudley. 
Joun B. KILieen. 


C. Lark. 


In designing Pickle in 1897, Mr. C. A. Macey, of 
Rochester, N. Y., met with such success he was en- 
couraged to turn out another boat of about the same size. 
C. Lark, the plans of which appear this week, is Mr. 
Macey’s second attempt, and was designed for Dr. George 
E. Clark, of Skaneetales, N. Y., who built her himself, 
but the design was also used by Mr. James W. Commer- 
ford, of Toronto, Canada, who built a boat from the plans, 
but made the error of cutting down her sail area to 320 
sq. ft., consequently she did not make a particularly good 
showing in a light breeze. C. Lark has proven herself 
fast in light and heavy weather, and is easily handled by 
one man, as all halliards and sheets lead aft to the cock- 
pit. Her best point of sailing is to windward in a 
breeze. She is very quick in stays and balances per- 
fectly under the rig shown in the drawings, carrying her 
helm about an inch a-weather when close hauled. Her 
construction is very simple, as is shown by the dotted lines 
on the plans. She is oak framed, has one sawed frame 
at each station shown on the sheer plan, and two bent ribs 
between; she is Getes with cedar 34in. thick, and is 
copper fastened. Her rig is of the sliding gunther type, as 
was used on Pickle, and proved very satisfactory. 

The result of some of her racing last season is given in 
the follewing account furnished by her designer: On 
Aug. 14 she sailed a six-mile triangular race. There 
were eight starters. The boats were handicapped at the 
start, according to measurement, the smallest boat start- 
ing first and the largest boat last, the object being to 
bring all the boats together at the finish. She got away 
third, five larger boats following. The course gave one 
leg with the wind on the quarter and two legs of windward 
work. The wind — light and fluky. On the last leg the 


‘first time around when C. Lark was leading, she ran into a 


soft spot and a breeze astern brought up the other boats 
putting all eight in a bunch and practically giving all of 
the boats an even start. For the second round, however, 
lay it to wind, boat, handling, as you will, she crossed the 
finish line first, about five minutes ~ the _ The next 
race she sailed in was on Aug. 28. here were only 
three starters. The wind was ight again, and gave C. 
Lark two sides of the triangle the wind (a condition 
favoring the other boats) and one leg of windward work. 
Spinakers being barred, she had to do her racing on one 
side of the triangle. "However, she finished with nine 
seconds to her credit. one third and last of her season’s 
races was sailed on 
Lark starting third. 
ing two sides of the triangle off the wind again, and one 
leg dead to windward again. C. Lark finished first about 
five minutes ahead, thus winning second prize for the 
series of races.. A good i 

was not rigged i in owe for 


C. Lark’s dimensions are as follows: 


Length— % 
ae lena case deat ak np ie Wiles 25ft. 6in. 
ts accuse sucekesdth dees onkas bases 14ft. 
Overhang— 
ic ccecleekhenkashne soda sketns 5ft. 6in. 
DPWCL chs ov icaaecavsbarbenarsaeany es 4 
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Cc. LARK. 
Designed by C. A. Macey. 

Freeboard— 

ES hs «5:5 Varig ond nate wNbew stb etnies 2ft. 2in 

RTs LO St Jilin ce eekn teu ahs Seite ie 2ft. 

SE adeuted ogeshin ses cobeneiebe ¢vAs< rft. 6in 
SE AIUD ts ko sdbee nd bastarse ccaiesekus hued 3ft. gin 
Sail area— 

SUOMI 0.6 slenences o sd ese 4650s 0aWeu 301 sq. ft 

a 77 sq. ft. 

RI PIU. oSc nc oes ok Feccdtscvctscn 378 sq. ft. 
SNE A Sie ont Sick Dobe ckse endive os ob 7o0lbs. 
PIII Seek ok bcs nso 50 cd0-00 en bane ess 1,900lbs. 


C. Lark’s cabin is quite small, but still in case of 
caught out over night or during bad weather it affords 
amiple protection for two or three persons. 


Designs Recently Published in Forest and Stream. 
25-footer Flirt, Oct. 13-20. 
21-footer Tattoo, Oct. 27. 
Minnesota, Nov. 17. 
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A Canadian Ice Yacht. 


Toronto Bay, a clear expanse of ftesh water frozen fot 


several months of the year, offets excellent facilities for 
ice yachting, and though the boats are much smaller than 
those of the Hudson and Shrewsbury, and racing is not 
such a feature, ice yachting is very popular and much 
sailing is done. Many of the yachts are kept on hire and 
also used regularly to carry —— between the city 
and the island, a mile away. They are of simple construc 
tion and far less expensive than the Hudson River craft, 
costing only about $100. 

The yacht here illustrated, through the kindness of Mr. 
J. Ackroyd, one of the principal builders, is a good repre- 
sentative of the class. The construction is so clearly 
shown in the drawing that but little explanation is needed. 
The runner plank is of white pine, 2in. thick and 16in. 
wide, the upper members of the truss being two oak strips, 
each 2x4in. These are sprung over two pieces of 2in. oak, 
one on each side of the center of the runner plank. The 
truss is fastened together with Zin. bolts, as shown, the 
ends of the oak strips butting against pieces of 144in. oak 
bolted to each end of the runner plank, the same bolts, or 
lag screws, running down into the runner block. This is 
of oak, 5xSin., with a groove cut in the lower side, in. 
wide and 2'4in. deep to receive the runner. 

The mast rests on the runner plank, in a 2in. oak step 
bolted to plank, and the space at the top between the two 
oak strips is filled in with a similar partner piecc through 
which the mast passes. The body of the yacht is made of 
two side planks, each .1%4in. white pine 8in. wide. united 
at the after ends by two stern pieces of 2in. oak, through 
which the rudder stock works. The side planks are 
sprung to a curve and the forward ends are bolied into the 
truss of the runner plank. The floor extends the whole 
length of the body, and is of 7%in. white pine, battened in 
sections and removable. It rests on strips screwed to the 
inside of each plank on lower edge. There are two trans- 
verse planks or bulkheads between the side planks, the 
forward one raking forward at an angle. These bulkheads 
are secured by lag screws through the side planks and 
also by iron knees, two to each end. 

The bowsprit is of 1¥%4in. white pine, the two planks 
being bolted together at the fore ends, while the after 
ends are tenoned into mortises in the forward bulkhead. 
The planks of the bowsprit pass outside the two oak up- 
rights of the runner plank, and are secured by one bolt 
through each plank and upright. 

The rudder stock is tenoned into the rudder block, the 
tiller being of oak or iron. The runners are of boiler 
plate, beveled as shown, the -rudder, of course, having the 
same bevel on each side. They are hung on two Sin. 
bolts through runner block, the forward hole in runner 
being oblong, to admit of free play. 

The yachts are all lateen rigged, with sails of 60z. duck, 
double bighted. The boom and yard are each made of 
two spruce poles with their butts spliced at the center of 
the spar, the splice being wrapped with hoop iron for its 
full length. 

Ice yachts are also much used on Burlington Bay, at 
Hamilton, thirty miles from Toronto, also lateen rigged, 
but with sheer legs in place of mast. The dimensions of 
the present boat may readily be reduced to one-half or 
one-third, making a still cheaper craft. 


Yacht Club Notes. 


The annual meeting of the Indian Harbor Y. C. was 
held at the Yachtsmen’s Club, 47 West Forty-third street, 
on Jan. 9. The usual reports were made, which showed 
that the club wis in a first-class condition in every way. 
The prizes won by yachtsmen in last season’s regattas 
were exhibited and given to the successful yachtsmen. 
They formed a very handsome collection. Com. Charles 
T. Wills, who has held office for six years, retired last 
night. The club thanked him for his services and made 
him a trustee. 

Resolutions were adopted of condolence with the family 
of the late Henry E. Doremus, who was the first com- 
modore of the club and one of the charter members. 

The following officers were elected: Com., Frank Til- 
ford; Vice-Com., Alfred Peats; Rear-Com., George F. 
Dominick; Sec’y, Charles W. Kirby; Treas., Richard Out- 
water; Trustees (term expiring 1904), Charles T. Wills 
and L. R. Alberger; Regatta Committee, Frank Bowne 
Jones, Charles F. Kirby, Charles P. Tower, F. C. Hender- 
son and Charles E. Simms; Delegates to the Y. R. A. of 
Long Island Sound, Frank Bowne Jones, Charles F. Kirby 
and Charles E. Simms. 

RRR 


The annual meeting of the Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. 
C. was held on Jan, 8 at Sherry’s. The chief business of 
the evening was to listen to the reports of the officers and 
committees and all of these, particularly those of the 
Secretary, Treasurer and Race Committee were particu- 
larly pleasing. They showed that the club had just com- 
pleted the best season of its existence. .There were fewer 
resignations last year than ever before, the financial con- 
dition is good and there never was so much good racing 
as there was at Oyster Bay last summer. The result of 
the election was as follows: Trustees (to form the class 
of 1904 in place of that of 1901, whose term of office ex- 

ired),. Percy Chubb, Henry Clark Rouse and Wm. J. 

atheson; Com., Arthur Curtiss James; Vice-Com., 
Colgate Hoyt; Rear-Com., Henry C. Eno; Sec’y, Allen E: 
Whitman; Treas., Frank S. Hastings; Meas., John 
Hyslop; Fleet Surgeon, H. Holbrook Curtis, M. D.; Fleet 
Chaplain, W. Montague Geer, D. D.; Race Committee, 
Charles W. Wetmore, Walter C. Kerr, Charles A. Sher- 
man, Clinton H. Crane and Johnston de Forest; Com- 
mittee on Lectures and Entertainments, Jacob Wendell, 
Jr., Nelson B. Burr and Elijah Woodward; Committee 
on Lines and Models, John Hyslop, A. Cary Smith and 
H. M. Crane; Law Committee, Alfred Ely and Wilmot 


T. Cox. 
Rear 
At the annual meeting of the Williamsburg Y. C. the 
following officers were elected for the present year: Com., 
John Fennell; Vice-Com., E. V. Rosemond; Rear-Com., 
ot New; Sec’y, Henry Schmieder; Cor. Sec’y, William 
Long; Treas., Adolph Kling; Meas., Joseph Northup ; 
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PLAN OF CANADIAN ICE YACHT. 
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PLAN OF CANADIAN ICE YACHT. 


‘Steward, A. J. Brush; Sergeant-at-Arms, Pierce Ham- 
‘burger; Board of Trustees, F. W. Smedley, William E. 
Kills, James Schuessele; John Lanes, Jr., Robert Jones; 
Regatta Committee, Adolph Kling, Henry Schmieder, 
Joseph "Newburg; Fleet Capt., Thomas Airey; Chaplain, 
IF. \W. Smedley. 


Ree 

‘Menibers of the Columbia Y. C. held their monthly 
‘meeting at the club house on Jan. 4. The club determined 
to hold its annual regatta as usual on the Fourth of July. 
In addition to this, it seemed advisable to hold a second 
‘regatta later in the season, about Aug. 17. The fact that 
the races for the Canada cup will be held in Chicago 
‘shortly before this gives assurance that many outside boats 
will be on hand to compete and it is expected that the 
affair will take on something of an international character. 
It is not believed that the August races will detract from 
those of July 4.,. At that date last year as many as 112 
boats were entered. 

In addition to the regatta question, the club came to an 
important decision in regard to building a new harbor. 
A measure was passed to the effect that a new pier or 
breakwater should be built out into the harbor 15oft. east 
and another pier the same distance north and south. 

It is expected that next summer will witness a great 
awakening of interest in yachting matters about Chicago, 
and Columbia Y. C. members are hopeful of securing 
their share in the same. Among the names of those who 
were admitted to membership last night were E. C. Berri- 
nan, E. J. Lampert and H. S. Boutell. 

The election of officers of the club will be held next 
March. A nominating committee was appointed last even- 
ing consisting of Henry Davis, Edward T. Balcom and 
H. M. Heller. 

The Columbia Y. C. will have a. number of new craft 
in her fleet next summer. Among these will be a 46ft. 
cutter, Margaret, purchased by Mr. Fulford from N. Fred 
Avery, of Grand Rapids, Mich. She will be used as a 
cruiser. Mona, 30-footer, has been sold by Carlisle & 
Noble to R. C. Rittenhouse. New swallows will be sailed 
by C. O. Andrews, D. Winship and W. M. Bruce. 


The cruising sloop Mermaid, which was built at Wood’s 
Yard, City Island, from designs of Messrs. Tams, Le- 
moine & Crane for Mr. Anson Phelps Stokes, was 
launched on Jan. 5. A trial of the yacht was made as 
far as Execution Light and return. The boat worked 


splendidly in the strong breeze that was blowing at the 
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CANADIAN ICE YACHT—SAIL PLAN. 


The Larchmont One-Design Class. 


THE promoters of the one-design class of 25-footers for 
the Larchmont Y. C. deserve credit for bringing the mat- 
ter to a successful issue. The difficulties of establishing 
one-design boats are known only to those who have made 
attempts to organize these classes. In strictly one-design 
boats every one should be alike in detail, and a design that 
will meet with the approval of a sufficient number of men 
to warrant the success of the idea is a most difficult. one 
to secure. 

The object of the class is to get an able and fast boat at 
a moderate cost, with large accommodations for both day 
sailing and cruising, with beam sufficient to enable them 
to sail with less angle of heel than the narrow, deep 
boats, and of such draft as would permit them to enter 
any harbor on the Sound, and at the same time a boat in 
which racing can be had with the knowledge that she will 
not be outbuilt next year. by a yachtsman who is willing 
to spend more money and secure lighter construction. 

Some eight of these boats have already been ordered, 
and five of them are being built at Clinton, Conn., by 
Wyckoff Brothers & Taylor. It is hoped that two more 
boats will be ordered by the time the first five are com- 
pleted, so that a second lot of five boats may be set up as 
soon as the first lot are out of the shop. The boats are 
designed by Messrs. Gardner & Cox, and the plans show a 
handsome, deep centerboard boat with good freeboard and 
well balanced overhangs. The cabin house is compara- 
tively narrow, giving ample deck room on each side. A 
good sized.cockpit 8ft. long and 7ft. wide makes them 
comfortable boats for day sailing, and their commodious 
cabins give sufficient accommodation for two or three to 
live comfortably on board while cruising. The cabin floor 
is oft. long and 4ft. wide, and is unobstructed, as the 
centerboard houses under the cabin floor. On each side 
are transom berths 3ft. wide and 6ft. 6in. long. Forward 
on the port side is the lavatory with closet and folding 
wash basin. On the starboard side opposite is a buffet and 
lockers; the galley is next forward with stove, dish 
lockers, etc.; the ice chest is under the cockpit floor; the 
forecastle with a gas pipe berth gives accommodation for 
one paid hand. The cabin house is 13ft. long and 6ft. 
wide, and gives 5ft. 2in. headroom under heams. There 
is about 3% tons of lead ballast outside. The rig con- 
sists of a jib and mainsail, having a total area of about 
1,100 sq. ft., which is large but not excessive. The mast 
is stepped well aft, and a short bowsprit will be carried. 








The dimensions are as follows: 


Length— 

Oe occ. crdnecanbadcdanneaewia 4oft. 7in. 

NII os. 3 6s.4-csn se mda cee xe haeeueea 25ft. 
Overhang— 

MEME Sacra dno ccede dca cst tentauaed 7ft. 

WS oe a cnedin acc nao naehoubonwaenens 8ft. 7in. 
Beam— 

TOMEI SS). = oh catudie nds sind Pancacua enone Toft. 6in. 
Draft— 

RU Sationc tus cideanenckeanahcdevad 4it. 6in. 

PRTG GOWI isc knicks ba lackededdeukees Sft. gin. 
Freeboard— 

RN iho ceadcds Je cxwatlxddsanewaleds 3ft 
MEERA ec abias Stak tlhe Aba esidedenk 2ft. gin. 
RAM DIATST ITs cbatoiss ataids Mad aaoee 2ft 

Sail Area— 
MsiNsaths eos. isd xs Neca s. Ha Jekaeae 858 sq. ft. 

Oe EAS eu eu ions «02s Wsts Linciey duels oeuvdee 245 sq. ft. 
MR DONG a aiiis 6s ou cmaldg ek ebiaas oath 1,103 sq. ft, 


The boats will be built in the most thorough man- 
ner, and sufficiently strong to withstand any strain that 
may be put upon them in several years of hard service. 
The cost of each boat fully rigged and painted and with a 
complete outfit on board, will be $2,200. They will be 
ready for delivery on May tr. 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


_ The Christmas number of the Yachtsman that we have 
just received is even more attractive than any of its 
previous special numbers. It is filled with splendd 
articles and illustrations, the pictures of Valkyrie III. 
and Britannia. Mimosa and Sybarita being remarkably 
good. A photograph taken on board the steam yacht 
Niagara while crossing the Atlan‘ic is one of the liveliest 
pieces of marine photography we have ever seen. Aside 
from these full-page illustrated supplements, the number 
is filled with smaller but equally interesting pictures on 
yachting subjects. “Yachting Par Excellence,” a story 
of a cruise of 12,000 miles on an English clipper ship. is 
most entertaining, and another skech, “Yachting on 
Windemere,” gives a most comprehensive account of the 
sport in that vicrinity. Among the other articles are the 
following : “Salt Water and Sunshine,” “In the Archi- 
pelago,” “How We Saved the Annie Burpee,” “A Corner 
in Pigs,” “Fair Rosamond,” “On the Hamble River.” “4 
Few amous Matches,” “Frustrated,” “Mimine’s Cruise.” 
On the Saguenay River.” All of these are attractively 
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illustrated. Plans of a 12-ton auxiliary cruising yawl, de- 


signed by Linton Hope, is a very interesting little boat 
with large accommodation. : 


eRe 


Lewis Morris Rutherford died at Davos Platz, Switzer- 
land, on Jan. 5. He was forty-one years of age. Mr. 
Rutherford was a member of the New York Y. C. 


nee 


Gen. Brooke Postly died of heart disease on Jan. 4. 
He was eighty-four years old, and was a member of the 
Larchmont and New York yacht clubs. 


Zee 


Messrs. Gardner & Cox have prepared a design for a 
steam yacht 180ft. long for Mr. 7. G. Cassat, of the 
N. Y. Y. C., and the boat will be built at Chester, Pa. 
This firm also has orders for two boats for the 3oft. class, 
four 36ft. centerboarders for Philadelphia yachtsmen and 
a boat for the 43ft. class. One of the boats for the = 
class is for Mr. Otto Lohrke, of Shelter Island. This 
boat will try conclusions with Oiseau, Empronzi and 
Alerion. Her dimensions are 42ft. 6in. over all, 25ft. on 
the waterline, oft. 6in. beam and. will draw about 6ft. She 
will have hollow spars. 


Ree 


George W. Maytham, of Buffalo, the owner of the yacht 
Echota, formerly the Hamilton, was awarded a verdict of 
$200 and costs against the Detroit Y, C. by Justice Stein 
recently. Maytham sued the yacht club for the $200 prize 
money which he claimed his yacht, Echota, had won in 
the last sweepstakes race of the yacht club. The justice 
held that the instruction to the skippers of the different 
yachts did not abrogate the rules, and that the officials of 
the yacht club had no right to postpone the race. The 
race was sailed under the rules of the Yacht Racing Union 
of the Great Lakes, which provided that when the race 
was not finished within the time limit the prizes shall be 
awarded according to the result of the first round, and the 
Detroit committee ignored this altogether, ordering the 
race to be sailed again when it had really been won by 
Echota.—Philadelphia Item, 


RRR 


A number of new yachts will be seen on Jamaica Bay 
next season. At Francis’ shipyard, Holland Station, two 
knockabouts are being built. O. L. Schwencke, of Flat- 
bush, a member of the Jamaica Bay Y. C., is having a 
knockabout, 25ft. over all and 2oft. on the waterline, built. 
She will also have a small motor and will be used for 
cruising purposes. Another is being built for the Mer- 
rill brothers, members of the Atlantic Y. C. The boat 
will be 28ft. over all and 18ft. on the waterline. At Broad 
Channel, Charles Roehr, of Brooklyn, a member of the 
Bayswater Y. C., is building an 18ft. knockabout of his 
own design. The boat is being constructed of very light 
material, and when finished will not weigh much over 
300lbs. The big schooner yacht, Florida, which went ashore 
during a storm last November, has had new side plank- 
ing put on and been thoroughly overhauled. She is owned 
by F. Reid, of Brooklyn, and is registered in the Atlantic 
Y. C. At the Rockaway Motor Company’s works things 
are very brisk and a score or more naphtha launches are 
being built. 

Ree 


The steam yacht purchased abroad by Mr. John H. 
Hanan, N. Y. Y. C., to take the place of the Sagamore, 
recently sold by him to a Philadelphia yachtsman, is the 
Consuelo. Of this yacht and the sale, the cowes corre- 
spondent of the Yachtsman, Jan. 3, says: 

“The Consuelo, steam yacht, has just been sold to an 
American gentleman, through the agency of Messrs. 
Borthwick, of Glasgow. The Consuelo is a fine screw 
schooner of 546 tons. She was built in 1887 by Gourley 
Brothers & Co., of Dundee, and was formerly known as 
the Taurus. Last year she was taken by Sir R. Williams- 
Bulkeley, Bart., in part payment for the composite 
auxiliary yacht Vagus, which he sold to the Earl of 
Crawford. : 

“The Consuelo is on the slip at Mr. G. Marvin’s, where 
she was hauled up for survey. A crew was shipped this 
week, and fitting out has commenced. The yacht will 
be skippered by an American captain.” 


In regard to the trial boats for Shamrock II., the fol- 
lowing article .from the sensi correspondence of the 
Boston Herald is of interest: Now that the holidays are 
over and work on the America Cup challenger resumed, 
interest in everything relating to. yachting has been re- 
kindled. The Prince of Wales’ new. yacht will be in the 
trial races, and the latter will far exceed any ever run in 
the United States since the Puritan raced against a fleet 
off Sandy Hook. Shamrock II. will sail in company with 
five yachts, and, if she is beaten, Britishers will insist that 
the fastest boat be selected and sent across. 

Big yachts which have been on the sale list for over a 
year have been bought recently, and the best skippers 
available have been engaged for them, and Bob Wringe 
will sail Shamrock I. and Edward Sycamore Shamrock 
Il. It is a strange coincidence that both Wringe ‘and 
Sycamore should be Brightlingsea men, and Bobby served 
as mate under Sycamore. 

Kenneth Clark, owner of the 65 rater Khama, has just 
purchased the Distant Shore, and will fit her out for the 
trial races. Archie Hogarth will be captain. 

Another good bit of news is that James Coats, owner 


of the schooner Glennifer, is i through Watson 
for the purchase of Lord Dunraven’s Valkyrie III. The 


sale is quite assured, so the challenger of 1895 will be in 
Capt. Robert Duncan will be the skipper. 
Sybarita, too, will be in the trial races, so Shamrock IT. 
should be well tried out before crossing the western ocean. 

The trial races will practically all be run in the Solent, 
as this is convenient for the Prince of Wales. There will 
be some racing, however, on the Clyde, and possibly at 
Bangor and Kingston, en route to Cowes. The Queen will 
offer cups to be raced for on the Clyde and Solent. 


Grapshooting. 


Notice. 


All communications intended for Forest anp Stream _ should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and 
not to any individual connected with the paper. 





Leading dealers in sportsmen’s supplies have advertised in our 
columns continuously for a quarter-century. 





If you want your shoot to be announced here send a 
notice like the following: 





Fixtures. 
Jan. 15-18.—Hamilton, Ont.—Hamilton Gun Club’s eleventh 
annual tournament; live birds and targets; open to all. 


‘aham, 4 

Jan. 16.—Trenton, N, J.—Second contest of the series between 
teams of the Trenton Shooting Association and Freehold Gun 
Club, on the grounds of the former. 


an. 17.—Baltimore, Md.—Ten-men team_ contest—Baltimore 
Shooting Association vs. Keystone Shooting League. 
Jan. 29.—Dexter Park, Brooklyn, L. I.—Open live-bird handi- 


a 
cap shoot of the Parkway Gun Club. 
eb. 6-7.—Cincinnati.—Cincinnati Gun Club’s sparrow tourna- 
ment. Chas. F. Dreihs, Sec’y. 
Feb. 15-16.—New Orleans, La.—First annual Mardi Gras tourna- 
ment of the City Park Gun Club, under the auspices of the Peters 
Cartridge Co. Percy S. Benedict, Sec’y, Denegree Building. 
Feb. 18-23.—Hot Springs, Ark.—Tournament of the Hot Springs 
Gun Club; four days targets, two days live pigeons; $1,000 added. 
C._E. De Long, Sec’y 


Feb. 22.—Harrisbur, * Pa:—Washington’s Birthday live bird and 
target shoot of the Harrisburg Shooting Association. 
Feb. 22.—Alban Y.—Annual midwinter target tournament 


y, N. 
the Forester Gun Club. H. H. Valentine, Mgr. 

Feb. 22-23.—Colorado Springs, Colo.—Colorado State Fish and 
Game Protective Association’s thirteenth tournament, under the 
auspices of the Colorado Springs Gun Club. 

arch 2.—New York.—Two-week Roof Garden tournament of 
pe sane Sportsmen’s Association. Capt. J. A. H. Dressel, 
ec’y. 

April 9-12.—Baltimore, Md.—Eighth annual spring tournament 
of the Baltimore Shooting Association; two days fargets, $100 
eer day added; two days live birds, $500 guaranteed. H. P. Collins, 
ec 


Y-, 

April 16-18.—Leavenworth, Kan.—Annual tournament of the 
Kansas State Sportsmen’s Association. 

May 7-10.—Tournament of the New Jersey State Sportsmen’s 
Association. C. W. teigens an, Sec’y. 

May 7-10.—Lincoln, Neb.—Twenty-fifth annual tournament of the 
Nebraska State Sporvemen's Association, under the auspices of the 
Lincoln Gun Club. W. D, Bain, Sec’y. 

May 14-17.—Allentown, Pa.—State shoot of Pennsylvania State 
Sportsmen’s Association. C. F. Kamlich, Cor. Sec’y. 

May 21-25.—Chicago, Ill.—Twenty-seventh annual tournament and 
pazention of the Illinois State Sportsmen’s Association. Chas. 

.. Stickle, y. 

May 30.—Auburn, Me.—Annual shoot of the Auburn Gun Club. 

June 5-7.—Circleville, O.—Under auspices of the Pickaway Rod 
and Gun Club, annual tournament of the Ohio Trapshooters’ 
League. Haswell ¥ 

June —.—Columbus, Wis.— ournament of the Trapshooters’ 
Lpgee of Wisconsin. First week in June. 

July 23.—Dexter Park, Brooklyn, L. I.—Annual clambake and 
handicap merchandise shoot at targets. Eugene Doenick, Sec’y. 

Newark, N, J.—South Side Gun Club target shoot every Satur- 
oy afternoon. 

hicago, Ill.—Garfield Gun Club’s live-bird trophy shoots, first 


and third Saturdays of each month. Grounds, West Monroe street 
and Fifty-second avenue. 


CONTESTS AT INTERSTATE PARK. 

Jan, 22.—Interstate Park.—All-day anniversary shoot of Medicus 
Gun Club; $75 trophies; 20 live birds, $25 sweep. 

a 29.—Interstate Park.—John S. Wright’s live-bird handicap 
shoot. 

April 1-5.—Interstate Park, 
sociation’s ninth annual Gran 
at Live Birds, 
an ae rok, pesene, L. i —Vorty tied annual 

urnamen e New Yor ¢ Association for the i 
of Fieh and Game. a 

Monthly contest for the Dewar trophy till June, 1902; handicap; 
25 live birds; $6 entrance. First contest took place June 20, 1900, 

Interstate Park, Queens, L. I.—Two miles beyond Jamaica, on 
Lay Been Trains direct to grounds. Completely appointed 
shooting grounds always ready for matches, club shoots or private 
practice. Café and hotel accommodations. 


Interstate Park, Queens, L, I.—Weekl hoot of th 
Utrecht Gun Clab—Seterdeys. ae — 


ueens, L. I.—The Interstate As- 
American Handicap Tournament 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


The anniversary all-day live-bird shoot of the Medicus Gun 
Club, to take place at Interstate Park, L. I., Jan. 22, has five 
events on its programme, one at 5 birds, $8; one at 7 birds, $5; 
one at 3 gees: the anniversary handicap at 15 birds, three prizes, 
and the fifth event at 20 birds, $25 entrance, three moneys, high 
guns. The programme further states that: “Please remember that 
all matches of the Medicus Rod and Gun Club are open to all 
comers, and any sportsman is requested to compete for the prizes 
on same conditions as members of club. The first prize in our 
anniversary shoot is a pair of game pieces, mounted in heav 
6in. oak frame, inclosed in oval glass, background hand-painted. 
The ladies say these are very handsome. This pair.was made as 
part of a collection for the Paris Exposition, but arrived too late for 
shipment. One is a specimen of ifornia quail; the other is a 
fine specimen of English ay snipe; second prize, black bear’s 
head mounted on heavy oak shield; third prize, handsome mallard 
duck mounted on oak shield.” 





Messrs. R. O. Heikes and John J. Hallowell, under date of 
an. 12, write us as follows: “We are going to have a shoot at 

yton, O., the last of this month. The programme is as follows: 
Five 15-target events and five 20-target events each day, with $5 
added to each event, and one 25-target event, with $10 added. A 
hot lunch will be served on the grounds each day, and plenty 
of fire and shelter will be furnished for the comfort of visiting 
shooters. The Phillips House will be headquarters, and the pro- 
gramme will be the same for three days, with a handsome silver 
pitcher for first prize and $10, $6 and $4 respectively for the 
second, third and fourth _ guns. We expect to have an old- 
time shoot, with a chance for any one who can shoot a little bit 
and a good time for all.” ® 


The second contest between _ten-men teams of the Baltimore 
Shooting Association and the Keystone Shooting League evokes 
much interest. It is to take place at Baltimore on Jan. 17. The 
fellowing contestants of the Keystones have been notified to take 
the 8:32 A. M. train from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, on 
that day: H. Henry, I. W. Budd, FB. McCoy, W. Van 
Loon, W. N. Peck, i Vandergrift, H. B. Fisher, H. L. Landis, 
W. J. Davis, W. W. Wagner and J. A. Anderson. The first 
contest, Dec. 27 last,, resulted in a victory for Baltimore by a 
score of 198 to 189. ch contestant shot at 25 birds. 

" 

The Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway has issued a 
calendar for 1901 which is distinctly artistic in its effect. A heavy 
cardboard, 5%in. by Tiin., makes a neat framework for the 
centerpiece, which is a reprod in miniature, by color 
photograph » from the Prigusal of Taggart’s painting entitled 
‘After a Silence.” aged mother, vely eager, is 
reading a letter from the absent son or danghter to the aged 
father, who, bad to ear, is intently anaes to the contents. Ad- 
dress é J. Smith, General Passenger and Ticket Agent, Cleve- 


The Oceanic Rod and Gun Club announces s, shoot at Rockawey 
Park, L. I., on Jan. 21, at targets, the latter thrown at 1%’ cents. 


‘ 


_ Mr. Elmer E. Shaner, manager of the Interstate Association, 
informs us that grogeeenmes of the Grand American Mentions at 
Teal 


live birds will dy for distribution on Feb. 20, and that 
— for this great national event will be received by Edward 
anks, Secr 


-Treasurer, 318 Broadway, New Yerk. It will 
thus be noted that the direct preliminaries for the great contest 
are begun, and the large number of shooters who know how thi 
missed that bird, or those birds, at that trap, or those traps, will 
have an opportunity to try again. 


e 


There will be a special meeting of the Governing Shooting Com- 
mittee at room 820 No. 320 Broadway on Jan. 2 to receive the 
oe of the Committee on Constitution and By-laws, and transact 
other pertinent business. At a meeting held Jan. 10 the resignation 
of Mr, W. F. Sykes was accepted with regret. He could not spare 
the time from his business affairs which the business of the 


committee exacted. Col. J. H. Voss was elected president of the 
committee, 
2 


Mr. John W. Garrett, of Colorado Springs, Colo., under date 
of Jan. 9, writes us as follows: ‘Kindly announce in your columns 
that the Colorado State Fish and Game Protective Association will 
hold its thirteenth tournament at Colorado Springs, Feb. 22 and 23, 
under the auspices of Colorado Springs Gun Club. There will be 
$500 in cash added in addition to merchandise prizes. We expect 
to have the programme out about Feb. 1. For any information 
desired address Tin W. Garrett, Captain.” 


R 


The Boston Gun Club, of Wellington, Mass., announces a prize 


handicap series, commencing Jan. 16 and ending on April 24 


, on 
Wednesday of each week. The list of prizes numbers ten, all use- 
ful articles. ‘“‘Conditions: 


l ‘ Entrance free, open to all shooters. 
Distance handicap, aggregate of the six best scores out of the 
fifteen to count. Score each day to consist of 30 unknown. 
Practice afforded before and after match. All shooting from 


magautrap. Targets 1% cents each.” 
* 
Mr. L. H. Schortemeier, under date of Jan. 14, writes us as 
follows: “At a meeting of the Jeannette Gun Club, of New York, 


Jan. 11, F. H. Ehlen was elected President; F. H. Kastens, Vice- 
President; C. N. Brunie, Treasurer; W. P. Rottman, Secretary. 
On the Shooting Committee were appointed L. H. Schortemeier, 
Chairman; Kid Peters and John Hainhorst. It was decided to 
join the N. Y. S. A. P. F. and G., and enter a team in the con- 
test for the Dean Richmond trophy.” 


x 


The secretary, Mr. W. Glenn Dietz, informs us that the Country 
Gun Club, of Myerstown, Pa., met and elected the following officers 
for one year. resident, J, Risser; Vice-President, Frank Long; 
Secretary, W. Glenn Dietz; Treasurer, Robert Shanaman. He 
adds: “Burin the past year very little shooting was done, but 
we expect to do more in the coming years.” 


Zz 


The Forester Gun Club, of Newark, N. J., announces trap 
shoots for Feb. and 22, live-bird sweepstakes in the morning, 
handicaps for merchandise in the afternoon, with a free lunc 
intervening. It also announces April 12 and 13 as the dates for its 
second annual two-day tournament at targets. John J. Fleming, 
21 Waverly place, Newark, is the secretary. 


z 


The Parkway Gun Club, of Brooklyn, has arranged te hold an 
open _live-bird handicap shoot at Dexter Park, Jamaica avenue 
and Enfield street, Brooklyn, Jan, 29, commencing at 10 o’clock. 
The main event will be at 15 live birds, $6 entrance, birds extra, 
commencing at 1:30 o’clock. It will be governed by class shooting, 
four moneys, 49, 20, 20 and 10 per cent. 


z 


Mr. John S. Wright, the able manager of the Brooklyn Gun 
Club, announces a live-bird shoot at Interstate Park on Jan. 29. 
The porgramme will be announced later, but it probably will con- 
sist of events at 5, 7 and 10 live birds, $3, $5 and $7 respectively, 
with handicap allowances of distances and misses as no birds and 
kills. Shooting will begin at 10:30. 


The trial of Mr. G. S. McAlpin, for assaulting Capt. A. W. 
Money recently, was adjourned on Thursday of last week to Feb. 
18, to enable the defendant to have Dr. Wilson, of Savannah, 
Ga., present as a witness, Mr. McAlpin being placed under bonds 
to appear at the time set. ® 


The Cleveland Gun Club, Cleveland, O., held an election of 
officers Jan. 8, with results as follows: President, F. G. Hogen; 
Vice-President, C. H. Stanley; Treasurer, S. C. Payne; Recording 
Secretary, A. M. Allyn; Financial Secretary, F. H. Wallace; 

F. C. Wheal. ® 


On Saturday of last week Mr. 5; Clark, known to fame also 
as an expert basket ball player, killed 10 birds straight alone in the 
club event of the Flushing, L. I., Gun Club, in a field of twenty 
contestants. The club contemplates holding a tournament on 
Lincoln’s Birthday. ® 


The Board of Governors of the eh ge Sheoting League has 
posted a rule which denies the privilege of the club grounds to 
visitors unless accompanied by a member or provided with a 
visitor’s card, which may be obtained of the members. 


¥. 


At Interstate Park, L. I., on New Year’s Day, some shooter by 
mistake took Mr. Griffith’s gun barrels instead of his own. He 
can exchange barrels and rectify the mistake by calling at room 
820 No. 320 Broadway, New York. 


Mr. Percy S. Benedict, secretary of the City Park Gun Club, 
Denegre Building, New Orleans, te. announces his club’s first 
annual Mardi Gras tournament Feb. 15 and 16, under the auspices 
of the Peters Cartridge Co. 


Captain, 


In the mention of the match between Mesirs. L, T. Duryea 
and J. A. R. Elliott, the former was erroneously credited with the 
win in “Drivers and Twisters” last week. The scores were: Mr. 
Elliott 94, Mr. Duryea 87. ® 


Mr. Eugene Doenick, secretary of the Hell Gate Gun Club, 
writes us that the annual clambake and handicap merchandise 
shoot at targets for 1901 will be held at Dexter Park, Brooklyn, on 
July 23. ® 


The Milwaukee Sentinel of Jan. 1 has the following bit of news 
athered fresh with the dew upon it: “H. ates, of St. 
oem. Ont., won the Grand American Handicap at live birds.” 


Mr. J. A. R. Elliott now has a string of trophies on his 
chatelaine which excites the admiration of connoisseurs in trophies, 
and which are doubly interesting from their associations. 


e 


Mr. C. F. Kramlich, corresponding secretary of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Sportsmen’s Association, informs us that the- State 
shoot will take place on May 14 to 17. ' 


The tournament of the National Sportsmen’s Association will be 
held, as formerly, on the roof of Madison Square Garden, com- 
mencing March 2. ® 


I ctice shoot at Interstate Park last week Mr.-Ansley H. 
Fox, we are informed, killed 129 live birds out of 180 shot at 


z 
The Auburn Gun Club, Auburn, Me., announces May 30 as the 
date for its annual shoot, ot 
cape 2 Beanarp Warens, 
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Standard Sizes of Chambers and Cartridges. 


Tue importance of correct relation in size between the chamber 
of a gun and the cartridge to fit'it is obvious. The best gun- 
makers have always taken especial care to work to a series of 
chamber dimensions best suited to the cartridges in ordinary use, 
and cartridge makers have likewise done their best to work to 
sizes that will give in practice a minimum of split cases and bad 
extractions. But neither gunmaker nor cartridge maker has had 
the guidance of a series of denied dimensions jointly recognized 
by each. Both therefore have had to base their calculations upon 
a process of averaging existing practice, with the result that com- 
plications have arisen when full gauge cartridges have been fired 
in exceptionally small chambers, and, conversely, when small 
cartridges have been fired from guns of large chambers. We need 
not here detail the difficulties with which all manufacturers have 
had to contend in harmonizing gun chambers and cartridges 
under conditions in which each was standardized with only partial 
reference to the other. In fact, the neceerty for correct relation 
between the two is so apparent that it would be idle to dwell upon 
the evils arising when the required conditions are unfulfilled, 

It is only during the past six years that the industry of gun- 
making, through an organized association, has been in a position 
to deal with the question of standard-sized chambers, and to 
secure the recognition of such sizes by the ammunition manu- 
facturers. Early in the history of the Armourers’ Club the ques- 
tion of chamber sizes was brought into prominence. : Q 

The Armourers’ Club in June of 1 passed a resolution in- 
viting “Messrs. Eley, Kynoch and Joyce to meet a committee of 
the Armourers’ Club to try and establish standard. maximum and 
minimum sizes of the leading sporting shells.” The conference, 
then decided upon was held on Jan. 29, 1896, and 
besides various members of the Armourers’ Club 
there were present Gen. Arbuthnot and Mr. 
Robert Fryer, of Messrs. Kynoch; Mr. J. C. 
Irvine, of Messrs. Eley, and Mr. P. Newton, of 
Messrs. Joyce. At this meeting careful consid- 
eration was given to the points at issue, and 
although no definite sizes were put forward or 
adopt the ball was set rolling, and the prin- 
ciple of joint action was con rmed. | All this 
occurred. in the doze of the Armourers’ Club, of 
which Mr, H. A. Thorn was the hon. secretary, 
and among his more active colleagues were Mr. 
Henry Holland Mr. E. Harrison, Mr John 
Rigby and Mr. A. H. Gale. ' : 

hese particulars are interesting as showing 
the genesis of the movement. -Su sequently the 

Armotrers’ Club became the Gunmakers’ Asso- 
ciation, and the question of standards was for the 
time lost sight of until again sromant into prom- 
inence by Mr. T. W. Webley. This well-known 
gunmaker constructed on his own initiative a 
complete set of maximum and minimum gun 
chamber and cartridge gauges, and his. figures 
received the careful attention of the leading gun 
and cartridge makers. But a difficulty arose 
which for the time being checked further de- 
velopments. Mr. Webley’s specifications in- 
eluded the maximum and minimum sizes of both 

nm chambers and cartridges, and in several cases 
the opinion was expressed that while it was right 
that the minimum chamber should be determined 
in its relation with the maximum cartridge the 
sizes should not be extended to include maximum 
chambers and minimum cartridges. The fixing 
of the latter sizes was considered to be the private 
business of the gunmaker and the cartridge 
maker. Having specified the point of contact, as 
it were, between the gun chamber and the car- 
tridge, the other sizes become a question of man- 

ufacturing “latitude.” Obviously, the closer a 

is chambered to the minimum sizes the less 

Fikelihood is there of split cases in firing, but 
whether the allowable difference or latitude should 

be fixed at .002in. or .005in. was recognized as 

mainly a matter of quality of manufacture, con- 
trolied in turn by price. The ammunition man- 
ufacturers likewise did not wish to be tied down 
on the one hand to an impossible degree of ac- 
curacy, while on the other hand they had no wish 
to adopt a wider margin of error than was neces- 
sary to cover the unavoidable divergencies of 
manufacture. We can best illustrate this point 
in reference to the paper tubes of ae sport- 
ing cases. These tubes are as a rule manufactured 
accurately to diameter within a margin of differ- 
ence of about .005in. Storage in a damp ware- 
house or the use of overlarge wads would readily 
cause an excess of deviation beyond the above 
margin. If, therefore, the cartridge manufacturers 
had bound themselves to any particular latitude 
they would have opened the door for endless 
disputes, arising from the unintelligent treatment 
of cartridges which would satisfy the required con- 

ditions. a 

At this stage the Gunmakers’ Association took 
the matter in hand, and under its auspices joint 
conferences were held last May and last October, 
at which the ammunition manufacturers already 
named were represented, while a delegate of the 
Birmingham and Provincial Gunmakers’ Associa- 
tion attended on behalf of another important sec- 
tion of the gun trade. In the course of the dis- 
cussion it was decided to reduce the question at 
issue to the simplest possible basis. It was rec- 
ognized that all that gunmakers required was a 
standard minimum chamber, and its official rec- 
ognition by the ammunition manufacturers, the 
term recognition implying an undertaking that 
cartridges should work satisfactorily in guns 
chambered within working limits of specified sizes. 
This at once put the matter on a sound basis of 
éommon sense. The gunmaker who chambers his 
guns properly is in a position, without knowing 
anything about minimum cartridge sizes, to in- 

sist on cartridegs that shall do their work effi- 
ciently. The cartridge maker, knowing the mini- 
™um size of the standard gun chamber, is in a 

ition to determine for himself the manufactur- 
ing latitudes which will insure a satisfactory car- 
tridge.* Being thus in possession of the information he requires 
from outside, the ammunition manufacturer is left with a free 
hand to take what measures he thinks suitable for turning out the 
best cartridge he is capable of producing. Having once clearly 
defined what sizes were to be determined, the comparatively simple 
task of fixing upon definite dimensions was all that remained. 

In order to set the minds of sportsmen at rest, we may at once 
point out that the new sizes are very little different from the 
avetage values which have hitherto been in use by the trade. In 
the course of the proceedings each representative present stated the 
sizes to which he had been in the habit of ae If one manu- 
facturer found that any particular dimension he had hitherto fol- 
lowed was in disagreement with those adopted by the majority of 
his confréres he waved his point, and the result of this averaging 
process was that the sizes ultimately approved did not differ 
materially from those poaneuty in use by the best makers. For 
instance, it has been pointed out that the 12-bore minimum 
chamber sizes are, with one exception, in all respects similar to 
those put forward by Mr. Webley two years ago, the sole differ- 
ence being a divergence of .00lin. in one of the measurements. 
It is thus important to note that the newly adopted sizes will not 
render existing guns obsolete. In fact, the only guns that will be 
rendered obsolete are those which were already proved to be over 
- in the chamber by their liability to split the cases fired in 
them. 

Minimum Gun Chamber Sizes. 





ore.  16-bore. 20-bore. 

Size under rim.......... coccscccee oShlin. -745in. -698in. 
Front end of chamber............. .798in. -732in. -685in. 
Depth of rim recess........ seoeee OT4in. -062in. -060in. 
Diameter of rim.........++-++2+ = -815in. -760in. 
For 3in. cases..........- seecereceee 3.00 in, 3.00 in. 3.00 in, 
For 2% in. cases..........+0++++ ++» 2.75 in. 275 in. 2.75 in. 
Fot yin. cases........-.-+++++--- 2,56 in. 2.56 in. 2.56 in. 

Turtiing fiow to the sizes adopted for 12, 16 and 20 bore car- 
and table, we ma 


as shown in the accompanying diagram 
er a few temarks concerning them. Im the fitst place, it 
will be that the walls of the chamber consi 

the old’ peteriole which was recommended 


éssre: making the ion of the cha 
- lel poe idaldp-cbentonss, The enamn 
ot in the wall ’ the chamber, represented. er- 








at .013in. for every cartridge. It was agreed that with the taper 
the withdrawal of the empty shell after firing in the process. of 
extraction would give the case sufficient clearance to insure easy 
ejection. The taper of .013in. in the whole length of the cartridge 
applies equally to all sizes, so that 244in., 2%in. and 3in. cartridges 
vary somewhat in the taper of the walls, the diminution of 
diameter being spread over a greater length in the longer chambers. 

The dimensions of the rim have received the most careful at- 
tention, the depth of the rim recess having been the first point 
considered. In the case of the 12-bore this remains much as be- 
fore. The 16-bore has been increased somewhat, so that it now 
stands at .062in. The 20-bore rim has, however, been very largely 
modified. Curiously enough, the rims of the old 20-bore cartridges 
were entirely out of proportion with those of other cartridges, 
their extreme smallness giving manufacturers of weapons of this 
bore considerable trouble in their efforts to secure reliable extrac- 
tion. The depth of rim recess is now .060, and the value of the 
change is to be appreciated by examining specimen cartridges 
manufactured by Messrs. Eley Brothers to the new sizes side by 
side with those previously issued. 

It would be safe to say that no one will benefit so largely from 
the standardization of ey and chamber sizes as users of 20- 
bere guns. Besides the depth of the rim recess, its diameter has 
a_ great influence upon the efficiency of ejectors. The elevation 
oi the rim above the walls of the cartridge may be judged by the 
difference between the diameter under rim and the diameter of the 
rim. In the case of the 12-bore this difference amounts to .07lin., 
which es the elevation of rim above and below. Dividing 
this by 2 we obtain .0355in. as the upstanding height of the rim. 
That of the 16-bore is .035in., and of the 20-bore .03lin. The form 
of the rim recess is shown in the enlarged view at the bottom of 
the diagram. It will be seen that the walls of the chamber are 
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joined to the walls of the rim recess by the arc of a circle, this 
aving been considered the most satisfactory design for general 
adoption. The ammunition manufacturers will be greatly aided 
by the definite fixing of the shape of the rim recess, because they 
will in future be enabled to shape the rim as nearly as_ possible 
to the contour of the rim recess, at the same time making the 
angle of junction as sharp as possible to enable the extractor to 
get a firm grip. Possibly, at some future period it will be inter- 
esting to examine enlarged views showing the contour of the old 
rims, as compared with more modern rims constructed in accord- 
ance with the new standard dimensions and form of rim recess. 

The specifications of the length of the cartridge is a very. impor- 
tant item in the new sizes. If a cartridge is unduly long or short 
the cone of the.chamber does not occupy the correct position rela- 
tive with the cartridge. By accurately determining the length of 
the chamber the cone can be suitably designed, so avoiding the 
difficulties that arise by the departure of the charge of shot from 
a case which, through being unduly long, is contracted at the 
mouth by the cone, this interfering with the proper exit of the 
charge. The exact determination of the length of cartridge will 
also do much to improve the quality of the turnover, since many 
of the machines in use for this purpose work on automatic prin- 
ciples, and therefore require to be used in connection with car- 
tridges of a definite length. It will be clear that a case which is 
over long is liable to be crushed bw undue jamming of the turn- 
over, the increased length being also liable to cause an extra long 
turnover, so interfering with the pattern. In the same way an 
unduly short cartridge may not receive sufficient turnover to 
insure the proper ignition of the powder before the shot com- 
mences to move. 


The manner of giving effect to the new standard sizes will consist 
in securing accurately finished gauges, constructed exactly to the 
dimensions of the minimum gun chamber, for the several bores, 
This will be known as socket gauges, and a set of plug gauges 
will also be manufactured to correspond with the same dimen- 
sions. The plug gauge will serve to test the chambers of guns, 
while the socket gauge will act as a cartridge gauge. It is clear 
that every leaded cartridge which properly enters the socket gauge 
will also enter a gun chambered according to the new sizes. f. 
this way manufacturers of ammunition, gunmakers, and others 
who load curtridges, will be pole. to ae every dingie coctridge be- 

it leaves thei in order to insure that it's 1 
= chambered in accordance with the new sizes, There 


ore s mumber of other gauges thet will be required in actual mants 


aetering, operations, but these do not come within the scope of 
this article. 

As a matter of general inéésest, it say be,mentioned that, in 
nearly all cases where complaintis madé respecting split cases or 
bac ejection, the first test is one to determine whether the 
chamber is of accurate gauge, and the same with the cartridge. 
If one or the other is found to be in fault, the trouble may gen- 
erally be ascribed to this circumstance. Should a batch of car- 
tridges at any time be found not to enter the chamber of a gun 
without force, and the chamber be nevertheless of correct di- 
mensions, the cartridge would be obviously over size. If it were 
then proved that the cartridges were true to gauge on nena, 
maker’s hands, it weuld then be clear that the tubes must have 
changed their dimensions since being issued, pease one 
storage in an unsuitable place. Difficulties of this kind, which 
have hitherto given so much trouble both to the user and the 
manufacturer, will in a measure disappear when the new sizes are 
introduced in practice, and when they do arise there less 
trouble than formerly in locating them.—London Field. 


Richmond Pigeon Club, 


Ricumonp, Va., Jan. 9.—The Richmond Pigeon Club made its 
bow to the public this afternoon at the baseball park in lovely 
weather. Every one had a good time except the pigeons. This 
club, organized recently, will hold monthly shoots, the chief 
event being a 20-bird handicap, the highest aggregate at the end 
of the season (after the — meeting) being awarded a gold medal. 

Shooters killing their first or second 10 birds straight are pen- 
alized lyd., the limit being 30yds. Score: 


Trap score type—Copyright, 1901, by Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 


£2 50 GROSS TESST 
BRA PIAARAREEA OKA 
Buckner, 98....cccecceeseeees®91911199091999203 9 1-18 
41118128184828212145 
TEA LY RSK ARAYA LOE 
Wood, 28....cccccccscccseesed 39122931193901101111 2—18 
Lees tarintaanntaae 
KelTATA aA ATAKRAA 
Colquitt, WDecccivececcecccesel 3-91 at 11 37 1 0313 1223 2—18 
Sodas te nant eke 
APELIAYCRAKKOO ty 
Stearns, B0.cecccecscesereeeeO 3129022029292 29993 9-10 
88121425485555155848 
: WOES or a edebetote 
Harrison, 28.....secsscsseeeeee3 3103939101203 020901 0—18 
SPAT Le nn 
: AAR LEO L1L9 HKRAHLHA 
Signor, 96. .ccccecccocsceeeee. 990023710390 %0310901—11 
oe erento 
REAR RRR ECE T HO KA 
Vaughan, 98.....secccceseeeee.d OOF 9 9911109190119 1-15 
Sa eonecdipameen toeeieaniee 
KARPONDIA EK TIA ZETR 
Boyd, 98...ssscesesseseeeeeeD LORORSLIDOLTIOT 91 2 P16 
$18415142355228858481 
RA LIGA LIALRAARTRROADL 
TiamNeNE, Bi icicscccccccccead 220222232220022023%32 22-16 


Moline Gun Club. 


Mourng, III., Jan 1—The Moline Gun Club ushered the old 
a out and the new one in by having a two days’ tournament. 
The weather was much against us, and kept many away who had 
intended coming, and those who were pan did not enjoy the 
cold, biting wind and the snow which fell on the first day. 

The zero weather was warmed up a little by the sun, which 
shone on the second day, yet the reflection on the snow was very 
trying on weak or old eyes. Some good scores were made on 
live birds, but not on targets. The electric pull was almost con- 
stantly out of order, and proves that it seldom works well in 
very cold weather. On this account part of the target programme 
was abandoned. 

The live birds were an excellent lot, many of them getting away 
to all appearances unhurt. The gentlemen who furnished them 
said they had been fed on cinders and were shotproof. It seemed 
to require more lead to bag these pigeons than any that I have 
seen this year, save perhaps some of John Watson’s which he 
furnished during his December tournament. 

There was a good attendance of local shooters, and Geneseo 
sent over a small delegation. Dr. Stone came from West Liberty, 
while Tom Laflin and Sperry, of Rock Island, put in their appear- 
ance and shot into first money more than once, Laflin winning 
first oy. and Sperry getting almost all in sight on the second day. 

The head men of this club are the two Dunn boys and é 
Stephens, of the Moline Plow Company. They are all O.K. when 
it comes to running a shoot. They had up a good tent, a good 
stove and a lunch man with hot coffee and plenty to eat. The 
attendance was in fact larger than the late tournament at Kansas 
City, and_ the local and country boys proved to be shooters and 
stayers. None of the regular attendants of shoots, such as Budd, 
Gilbert, etc., were present, but the L. & R. Tramp came early 
and stayed late, and claimed that the weather was against him, and 
he did not shoot quite up to his usual form. 

The grounds used were not the best, sloping too much and facing 





the south. This accounts for a loss of pigeons, as the shooter 
would aim over them. 
Events: 123 Events: 123 
Targets: 10 15 10 Targets: 10 15 10 
UNE cctecececsaceves o TH S WD saceUwccesesicédacs 978 
i Se 611 8 McCaughey ........... - 898 
EE eae 6 8 7 Wiggins . 695 
ROUGE. sas cnccasccscasiave 6 9 9 Cropper ..... 
ae SR ae 6 5 6 Stone ..... 
MIEN de cdecapbuvdcndey OF na WOES Sidecensicecocd xa 
DRE. dccvescdncezccce 811 5 


Pigeons.—Event No. 1, 7 live birds, $3.50 entrance: Van Patten 
(27) 4, Van Wovtengren (27) 6, Seiber (27) 5, McBroom (29), 1, 
F. Elite (2).7, . Oo. Miter ) 6, Zeller @ 5, Cropper (28) 
, Laflin (29) 6, Stephens , tramp (30) 7, McCaugh 
Becker (21) 5, Soule 2) 4 age ee 

Event No. 2, irds, entrance: J. O. Miller 9, Sei 
Van Patten 8, Van Woutengren 4, Soule 8 McBroom 9, Faller ; 





McCaughey 8, Tramp 9, Laflin 9, F. E. Miller 8, Stone 6, W: 
4, Cropper 9, Stephens 6, Decker 9,’ Westby 7. ee ee 
Event No. 3, 12 birds, $7.50 entrance: 
ROE sivincckscnad 111111221122—12 Miller ........... 011111011121 — 
Van Patten ...... 0101100w CTOMBEE: cecsccced 121212000210-— » 
ee 210112212220—10 Stephens ...... + -012012112211—10 
WEPRGF o-cscesces 2100100w Monroe ......... 0012020w 
WEE. dv scadaunus 0001110w O Miller........ 012111111012—10 
Wee 605 oon 0 221022011122—10 McBroom ....... 212112121220—11 
Second Day, Targets. 
Events: a3 s-4 5 Events: 12346 
Targets: 1010101520 ‘Targets 10 lu 10 15 ® 
DEE coceccoveses 10 8101417 Stephens ......... 99 71813 
SPtTY ..cccccccsce 8 9 81218 Grafton ........... © ou ce sows 
ee hadnasatens DS Tee IE dec escicccece: os € 2... 
O Miller......... 8 9 81116 MULE ddetcesaces ad oi oe 12214 
McCaughey ...... 8 9101218 Dunn ...... eaghade Teel eased 2 
DE annas dasees 2 cs b BU SMMIE concccccccce ce 
Humphrey ..... bach 103 acee $4, SEE, dob coccecce é 
TIOMp. ..ccccccocce TN <6 Hasiad ah EE 60 kctuoade de ch aed 
Second Day, Pigeons. 
Event No. 1, 10 birds, $% entrance: Laflin 5, D 
Sperry 8, Stone 3. Herr 7, Foley 10, Wellburn 9, i. Miller % 
Parker 8, Cock 6, Tramp 9, Stevens 7, Zeller 9, Crowall 6, McC. 8. 


‘ orem we & pict } 
, Sperr: offer A 
Laflin 6. Nance 3, Seiber 4, 


.50 entrance: Foley 7, Park 
O. Miller 5, Zeller ; Wilter-6 Stephens 


Stone 6, Decker 5, Tramp 1. =? 


Event No. 3, birds, $10 entrance: 





RO visves ove - Westby .......22201 
Rabin ccc Siagaangeniesiot4 - a 
Event No. 4, 7 live birds, high guns, ti : 
Stephens 5, Parker 6, Herr 6, Sperry 7, Nance ley  — g 
Seiber 6 Moire, 
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IN NEW JERSEY. 


Trenton Shooting Association. . 


Trenton, N. J., Jan. 9—The programme that had been ar- 
ranged for to-day’s shoot was knocked into a cocked hat by the 
breaking down of our magautrap and the loss of over two 
hours’ time befofe the break was found. The five-trap bottom 
was put into commission, but the boys prefer the magazine, and 
would not get down to work until it was in shape to use. Besides 
the badge contest, a private match at 25 birds, between Messrs. 
Widmann and Comp, and the final contest for the Walsrode cup 
was on the cards. On account of the late hour when we got 
started, the boys were rushed out to shoot their 25 targets in 
rather undignified haste, and those who had a chance to tie on 
25 were sent out to shoot their handicap allowance. Four men 
made that score—Messrs. Cole, Comp, Mickel and Jaques—and 
they will shoot off the tie on the 16th, the date of the second 
team race with Freehold, on our grounds, 

Harrison and Cole tied for the gold badge, and Mickel and 
Coates for the silver one, and agreed to let the score of the first 
10 targets in the cup handicap decide who was to hold them, with 
the result that Cole and Mickel won in the order named. 

The Widmann-Comp match was also called off until the 16th. 
Besides the team race, a number of merchandise events will be 
arranged: 








Events: 133465 Events: 12346 

Targets: 15 10 15 15 10 Targets: 15 10 15 15 10 
Thomas Pits tres OS EERE ‘vpsecvy grees D ep 
Harrison 6 12 814.... Applegate ........ we 6 3 
Jaques > mews V orthington ..... - D at 

EERE < cpsevecctpss Se Ee vs b> ED cvccccceses rr 
SED ‘nevsncocsesds 12 412 Widmann ......... M8 EB is: 0 
SION ob 06 cb op opemen a See ll.. 9 os 
ee eS ee 2 aa 3 
BOGS (ob oponnscdes i; 1 oie ath ED. BeSbbynnsenens.co 0s 6m se 4 
| eee oe V sede. 


No. 1 was for place. Those breaking 10 or more shot for the 
gold badge; less than 10 shot for the silver badge. No. 3 was for 
the gold badge, No. 4 for the silver badge. 

Walsrode cup handicap: 


MPU 2 Bo vcsobsbictse toch ye¥ebessoustl 0101010011111111101111111—19 
Thomas, > «+ ©1111110101101111101111111—21 
Parlee,. 4.000000. «+» -1110101101101111101111111—21 
POGUES, Brovcccssescss - -1111111011111011011111111—22 






Sh ik ohik ew ehod one - » -2091191111111111111111110—23 
Harrison, -1101111101110100111111111—20 
Barwis, 010001110111001101011010—14 
Mickel, 6 11111 1011111111110111111—2% 
Lutes, 6....... - -1111001011010111001111111—18 
i [bbs iesegephpspseupeses . -0111100101111001101110101—-16 
EEE, Dou pcheeeredcsvecvebosetessdsdcdsdoen 1311111111011101111111110—22 
SRE Ws lotocsphsonddepsotncsoosVedocelen 1100010101111100011110000—13 
Applegate, 8..........cesseeeesceeeeereees 1110000100000000100000000— 5 
SOREN, OD, op cponspepesnocpepepeesecs 1010111010111011010101111—18 
i J psusanendh wenpnvesesereepe essed 0010000100111011100010111—12 
Those who had a chance for the 25 shot their handicap, as 
follows: 
DE. ecbabeSecpebvegbueskee 11 LD... casneny celeb uaneesben 110 
po Pa eer 10 ee re 1110 
er PUD FREED » cvewowwsrveneossbou pel 01101 
FRMES oc ccccccccccvecscccsed 01110 Worthington .............6. 110 


Ties on 25 will be shot next Wednesday. 


Hudson Gun Club. 


Jersey City, N. J., Jan. 14.—There was a high, cold wind, ma- 
king difficult shooting. The next shoot will be held on Jan. 28: 

At the annual meeting held to-day officers were elected for 1901 
as follows: Henry Bock, President; W. Wilder, Vice-President; 
Thomas Kelly, Financial Secretary; Jas. Hughes, Recording 
Secretary; Fred Altz, Treasurer; L. H. Schortemeier, Captain; 
J. Doran, Sergeant-at-Arms, 

There will be three prizes presented by the club to be shot for 
(handicap) for the first six months—January to Jaly, 1901—begin- 
ning next shoot. 







Events: .. ee Be 2 
Targets: 10 10 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 
ee ET aw icconeeesesanavorsed’ 6 8 10 10 li 12 ll 4 10 
EL honn des bopeneeieessnnennee as we WR oe MR Oe 
BD A. BAOvering..p.cccocccscsccs §6§5R9$ 8SLRBBH B 
DP PED ccnscaesneesonpaeocenne . 2. & 2 So! 
H Bock .... - SIE ar Ba 
H Hansman ..... » wh te ue ee 
L. H Schortemeier Ti ik ogee 
Geo Hughes...... SS a eS 
Di cine ssprephabanshenponntnerct a we i PS 
AT cons bensasesoobnabvesndenky 5 45 8 10 
J J Fleming... oe bay Gh. eae Se 
BEE FOUGD  cacoveveeecacensvevescesss 10 10 .. 





A. A. Scnovertine, Ass’t Sec’y. 
Forester Gun Club 


Newark, N. J., Jan. 12.—There were but five members present 
to face the traps. A gale blew on their backs from the west. At 
our regular monthly shoot of Jan, 12 the shooting was a hard 
game, as the targets flew like pees, some oe and others 
dipping. Eleven events, sweepstakes, money divided by the 
Equitable system, were shot. 

On Jan. 8 our annual meeting was held and the following officers 
elected: Chas. Smith, President; E. G. Koenig, Vice-President; 
J. J. Fleming, Secretary; G. Backus, Treasurer, and H. E. Winans, 
Manage®. 

Our second annual two-day tournament at targets will be held 
April 12-13. 


Events: 12345678 91011 

DD Pheming ..ccccccccccccsescovesecces [eos eetee tae 

CEE” atanensoscsvescosvevesssonenibe §67938 4938 7 

J J Fleming........ccsscccesscccssees ,2Ss 8) &.9'S Uv 2,9 

SEED capanpbogubvenosepesengeperacne <6 385858 4356 

DIED. nnnccceccnevansensosepnapbeses, co a wo we Was. es on to 
Joun J. Fremine, Sec’y. 


ON LONG ISLAND. 


New Utrecht Gun Club. 


Interstate Park, L. I., Jan. 12.—In the club prize event of the 
New Utrecht Gun Club, held at Interstate Park to-day, the 28 and 





29yd. men were allowed one miss as a kill. In the shoot-off 
Bennett won: 
Sykes, 2........... 1122211210— 9 A A Hegeman, 29.2122221111—10 
ee he See 1121201212— 9 Gaughen, 2222222220— 9 
Chapman, 28.......2222222222—10 Ray, 28......... 
Morfey, 30......... 0222202222— 8 Lincoln, 28 
Tack, 28.............2222222222—10 J M Thompson, 29.1012121221— 9 
‘Bennett, 28........ 2211222212—10 

Event at 7 birds: 
 .B. Jay. Waw.w. 0000 2122222—7  *Gaughen, 29........... 2222212—7 
*A A Hegeman, 28....2221112—7 *Ray, 29...........se000 2022222—6 
DEE. BBs vcsccscocscesec 2220w **Chapman, 28......... 
*Bennett, 28........... 12222016 *Lincoln, 28...........+ 2212222—7 


*One miss allowed as no bird. **One miss allowed as a kill. 
Shoot-off: Jay 2, Hegeman 7, Gaughen 8, Lincoln 2. 
Several other 7-bird events were shot. 


Trap at Interstate Park 


Jan, &—After the Elliott-We'ch match was ‘concluded a 20-bird 
sweep was arranged, and a large part of the visitors remained 
to witness this contest. There were sixteen competitors, many 
of them well known to fame. Of the number, but one went 


through without mishap, and he was Mr. G. D. B. Bonbright, of 
i The scores follow: 


Colorado Springs. 


{ G_ Knowlton, 28. 
V H Sanders, 28. 







. -22222220202229299999-18 

Thompson, . 28..... .-21011112121221291121—19 
B H. Norton, 2....... ee 
ines. soccss sanseebes hse 02000—10 
SEE... 5535 bs echngedes oabkb ee .20112112121020220022—15 
TEN Teas cuca coceeVonoss covptioe « « « -22222222220220222020—16 
Sea BD onc ccssees Sbccecee ope ese er ent 22220222222222002229-——17 
S M Van Alien, 80.........,.0..000. 0.0021 ggeppoaapezaeozsess —19 
is Panning, 86....0600).0.¢.0eseece oe eveviede AR2DOD0BS12222291219-—18 


Mise Hyland, 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


AH Fx, 90.......cecsecceecseceesceeerses + esRMReeeLeeeel 21 ZI0R22-—19 
Bonbright, 8........+.++00+ eovccccvvccee + + « «2222222221 1222112222—20 
AV 


, eee eeeeeeeeeeeeee 


Crescent Athletic Club. 


Bay Ridge, L. 1., Jan. 12.—In the shoot for the January -cup) 
Messrs. F. B. Stephenson and C. H. Chapman tied on 49. The 
conditions governing the January cup were: targets, expert 
traps; 25 targets, magautrap; handicap allowances added: 









—Expert.— —Magautrap— Grand 

Hdcp. Total. Hdcp. Total. Total. 
F B Stephenson.......... 4 24 3 25 49 
C H Chapman.... oo 25 10 24 49 
C A Sykes...... .- 21 3 22 43 
ad ie acum ep 7 19 5 23 42 
H din andperes 2 20 2 21 41 
We We. Bs nip 0sss 6 18 5 16 34 
Se Ces sbénsencoens 9 21 8 13 34 
B Vanderveer......... 7 18 6 13 31 
G G Stephenson, Sr...... 10 lq 8 10 27 


Two events—one at 26 targets, the other at 15, for a stein— 
afforded interesting competition. The score opus traps: C. H. 
Chapman (10) 25, Dr. J. J. Keyes (7) 25, H. M. Brigham (2) 2, 
W. W. Marshall (6) 19, F. B. Stephenson (4) 19, J. O. Graham 
(9) 19, H. B. Vanderveer (4) 17. 

Shoot-off, 15 targets, magautrap: C. H. Chapman 14, Dr. Keyes 


14. 
sees 15 targets, expert traps: Dr. Keyes 15, C. H. Chapman 


Shoot for Stein trophy, 15 targets, magautrap: F. B. Stephenson 
(2) 15, C. H. Chapman (6) 14, Dr. J. J. Keyes (3) 14, W. W. 
Marshall (8) 12, J. ©. Graham (6) 12, H. M. Brigham (1) 11, H. B. 
Vanderveer (4) i1. 


Keystone Shooting League. 

UNCTION, Jan. 12.—A high wind prevailed in the 
the Keystone Shooting League to-day, and con- 
sequently good scores were difficult. Miss May Hunsinger 
(Little Hawk Eye) was a visitor. In the club handicap I. W. 
Budd alone scored straight. For the day’s shooting C. E. Geikler 
divided the honors with Budd for the best average. In practice 


Geikler killed 11 straight. This run he followed by straight scores 
in two 5-bird events, killing 8 out of 10 in the club handicap at 10 


HOLMESBURG 
weekly shoot o 


birds. 

Budd, 9B...cccccrece 10 Hobbs, 30.......... 9 
i, rss 1022212212— 9 Brewer, 30.:...+... 2101222122— 9- 
Van Loon, 29..... 0022211111— 8 Schenck, 27......... 102— 6 
Anderson, 30....... 220°211220— 7 Geikler, 29......... 222*222022— 8 
Albert, 28.......... 0000102120— 4 Russell, 30......... 10120*0122— 6 
Prickett, 30....... -02*11*0112— 7 Stevenson, 30.......0222022121— 8 
Painter, 9B...6.s200 1232201222— 9—- Hawk-Eye, 30...... 021%220110-~ 6 
Albury, 30.......... 1022121111— 9 


Points won up to date: Henry 104, Van Loon 98, Vandergrift 
90, Brewer 88, Budd 78, McCoy 74, Geikler 70, Hobbs 66, Darb 
44, W. N. Stevenson 30, Davis Landis 20, Ridge 20, Sanford 18, 
Painter 18, Fees 14, Fitzgerald 14, Russell 12, Leedom 10, Whitaker 
10, Smith 10, Hothersoll 6, H. B.Stevenson 6, Anderson 6, Buck- 
nell 6, Wynn 6, Knowles 4, Cartledy 4, Hauff 4. 4 

Sweepstake events.—Five birds, 30yds., $2 entrance: Geikler 5, 
Brewer 4, Budd 4, Painter 4, Anderson 4, Van Loon 4, Fees 3, 
Hawk Eye 3, Albert 2. 7 

Five birds, 0yds. rise, $2 entrance: Budd 5, Brewer-5, Geikler 
5 bo oe 4, Albert 4, Fees 4, Albury 4, Painter 3, Prickett 3, 

obbs 1. 

Jan. 7.—An important function of the Keystone Shooting League 
took place to-day at Holmesburg Junction, it being the anntat- 
meeting, team shoot and banquet of the organization. Messrs. H. 
Henry and J. Brewer were the captains. The conditions were 7 
birds per man, 30yds, rise, the losing teams to pay for the 
banquet, Capt. Henry’s men, who lost by 4 birds, gaining that 
pleasure. Some of the good shots on Menry’s team were very 
erratic, Landis and Painter each losing 3 birds. 

Another team match under the same conditions for a purse was 
shot. Brewer’s team again won. 

The annual meeting followed the supper. The secretary-treas- 
urer’s report showed the league to be in a healthy fimancial con- 
dition. Twenty-seven thousand birds were trapped last year. The 
officers elected were: W. H. Pack, President; Charies H. Fitz- 
gerald, Vice-President; George Pack, Secretary-Treasurer; 


F. M, Van Loon, Field pages: Howard Ridge, Assistant; George 
M. Young, Scorer; W. N. : 
David, Board of Governors. 

The scores follow: 


Stevenson, J. Ross and H. L, 





“ . ..Eirst Match. Second.Match. 
editbaebinainscveqonnsesospecesseosnosl 2121121—7 122220—5 


Henry 0 
Scott ccccsesee panncnenencepensecvesocvccsoseee 1211222—7 1112212—7 
ADGMGOR cavcrcccrcciscdecddesccccoccccooces 7 2222222—7 
PeRREEE- cousionksbecneséseensvescanescescstdl 2010012—4 0210220—4 
TEGUMETEEE « cocccnvccccedocccvnscvccceccossess 2211102—6 0110122—5 
Wt cvcvcccccvccccccccscccsccccccscccocceos 6001122—4 2221022—6 
LARES © ccocccbcusecccbencecese paeten ee eeeee ved0*2292—4 2221200—5 
Bhactll dsévavavdbpooetussinensoersweebucnsans 2220022—5 2222220—6 
44 45 





Florists’ Gun Club. 


Purtapetrnta, Pa., Jan. 8—The regular monthly shoot of the 
Florists’ Gun Club was held to-day on the grounds of the Frank- 
ford Gun Club, at Summerdale, on the Reading R. R.;. near 
Frankford. Concerning these grounds, a local paper states as 
follows: 

“These grounds are nicely located, and when complete will be 
one of the most perfect target shooting resorts in this vicinity. 
A set of five expert traps is now in place, and ground has been 
broken for a magautrap. Back of the club house is a dense 
wood, which will furnish ample shade for the shooters during the 
hot summer days. The Florists are looking for a new shooting 
grounds, as public improvement will soon compel them to abandon 
their grounds at Wissinoming. Several clubs have offered the 
use of their grounds, and they will give each one a trial before 
deciding.” 

In the club contest each man shot at 25 targets, known angles, 


and 25 unknown, the handicap being added to the score. ifty 
was the maximum limit that could be scored: 

4 x WD, cae > ee a, ae 
Coleman ....22 2 9 GA Webster ....13 11 WW 41 
Dorp ....++- 19 6«66—ClCid6Stsé*L {ebeoen one 868 40 
Burton ...... a ee ee rs Park...18 21 .. 39 
Anderson ...20 24 5 4 arris ...... ae Sn 
Clark ..cccve 1 18 2% 48 Redifer ..... 21 16 b 37 
Massey ..... 144 6#1506«618)6«6©47-~Ss Sheeler ..... 12 A Ma 
Cartledge ..17 18 11 46 George ..... 2 15 a 35 
Smith ....... 3 e = ¢ Westcott 2 o 17 = 
McKaraher. .1! yers ...... ie 
Park ....0000 1% 1 13 #4 #«Budd........ 122 24 
Barrett ..... 1 #14 «11 |= «(Fritsch ..... 10 21 
Whitaker ...12 12 19 438 McKeen .... 9 8 17 
Parsons .....188 B83 ll @ 





Catchpole Gun Club. 


Woxcortr, N. Y., Jan. 10.—The following scores were made on 
our grounds to-day, in the shoot of the Catchpole Gun Club. 
Messrs. Knapp and Knox, of Auburn, N. Y., were present and 
participated in the breaking of targets: 


Wadsworth ........ potese Ore «eee ee ee MLLU190111011111111010110—20 
111111111111—25 
1 —1i—56 
Knapp .ccccccseeeeseeeeeeceeeeeeeeeesDIMMMEENIONIONIIONININI—22 
: 1111101111111101111111111—28 
1111101111110 12-87 
Fowl O11 -_— 
OWT cccwecccccccccccecceseeeeeesees 
wu ren. 
eevese , ha seraegeegegeaetee —_ 
PBR cqarsarnestorrnsperrtr street "> Be A We Sec’y, 






Jax. 19, 1901. 
WESTERN TRAPS. 


Garden City Gun Club. 


Warson’s Parx, Chicago, Ill., Jan 12—The shoot of the Garden 
City Gun Club, held at Watson’s Park, Burnside Crossing, 
Ill., was well attended. The figures after the contestants’ names 
indicate extra birds to shoot at: 

Alabaster, 


Mabaster, 1...cccscccccccccedvccccsseccseseseces 121121212112112  —15 
GE, Bian es 


-1102212101221111 —14 
-10121122°21121111 —14 
‘ 2200220210: 






—15 

Opeqerepenceconccesecpancesesepne 2201021121011121 —13 

1121 —13 

00001 0—w 

. -1*20212221011011 ~-12 

TOdd, 1....csecesceccsvceececceseresecccesessenss 2220212122111222 —15 

WEEE, Dovensncncnoracovenpspertecesepesceccesspen 1111111111110100 —13 

Oliphant, 2... .ccdscrcscsccccccccecescccsccccoces 222122121201202200—14 

Ess kes pha Gakveds odpegbedsaniononr ssencennntkt 1021*2222222222*21—15 

YOung, B..ccscocccscevccccccsccvcccccccccccccces 02221201*02021122 —12 

Be De Sevnvanesiondiceyee cpececttasesant 2*1222212112112 —14 

PE, 2.05 cnnaive vo Gnbiire cnn cacarspnabiovecoe 2222220222222121 —15 

CE seks ancy cbawonpesdanverbnccnengoeeassoas 2*10*12210100w 

SLC ey i6n che dheuns subosnqesboias edoheuansare 202221202000122202—12 

PUL) Minis tshiis chddbniDinognetsecsebdonssenen sain 221212112102*222 —14 

SENEY SE ib eSir soos mtteneenepnsonessenetiieuss ei 221112211211222 —15 

SME 55 <0 06 fdeinn pAGAE crcte Vadatdedestanaesad 10102021122101201 —12 
TRE Db isccccccccctutesiins peserecensepsocccosesey 02112220*200200w 


St. Louis, Mo.—The following scores were made at Dupont 
Park, St. Louis, New Year’s Day, for the Dupont Park medal, 
which is a handsome and valuable diamond watch charm, donated 
by the management of the park. The crowd of shooters was very 
enthusiastic, the birds were good, the weather ideal, and the event 
was a most enjoyable one: 






aE, UE tesscersh 1121211112—10 Wintrick, 30........ 0201200002— 4 
ohnston, 28....... 2212219221 9 W E Fields, 28....0021200221— 6 
firs Cabanne, 26...2122222101— 9 A A Schwarz, 28...1212111222—10 
Nason, 29.......+. 2111112122—10 Dr Smith, 31...... 0222222200— 7 
, Sty oscecahun 2222122012 9 F Turk, 28........ 2220122201— 8 
Prendergast, 31....220222212*— 8 Reichert, 29........ 2212211121—10 
eS Sa 1110222122— 9 Heiligenstein, 30...1222011202— 8 
Mermod, eR . 1211212011— 9 Dr Spencer, 30....0122222022— 8 
Sh 2221222221—10 old, 29............2 

csc: — 0201211101— 7 Sandberg, 29.. 

L Cabanne, 29.2211121212—10 Craig, 29..... 

C’G Spencer, 31..2220222222—-9 Kenyon, 

De Clark,’ @....... 11*0012221— 7 Dodge, 28..........2 

W B Willis, 30... ..0222022222— 8 





Dr. Bond, a new man at the traps, won the shoot-off, killing 7 
more birds straight. 

After the above event Ed Prendergast and Alex Mermod shot 
a 25-bird race for the Mermod championship medal. The birds 
in this match were first class, and Prendergast’s work was fault- 
less, while Mermod was in the poorest form he has ever dis- 
played in a match. Prendergast stood at 3lyds., Mermod at 33. 
The scores were: 


SD - scccubovianasisetderscecenphoepaia 2212200121102210100221120—18 
Prendergast 


é: Trap at Fremont, O. 


Fremont, O., Jan. 8—Please find scores made at our shoot 
Tuesday. Although we are a local organization, and can’t make 
clean scores yet, we enjoy the sport just the same. A feature 
of the shooting was that nine of the eleven shooters shot 
Ballistite powder, being well pleased with results: 








Targets 15 15 2015151010 Broke. 
PL BMD... ccccsscotecsseccoccsence 91113 711 8 7 65 
Ballistite - 1312191212 8 10 86 
A Chene 12121510 9 7 7 72 
H Onwa iD ‘eacbadapspsedbeesbesareosonhae ll 913 911 9 8 70 
DEIR bcsbhubexabaph apo ncssctnniees 101114 912 7 6 72 
M Breneman .. a ke 70 
, mew a -- 10 9151110 8 7 0 
5 Craus -- 9101612 8 7 9 71 
J, Chilcote -- 1010144 9768 64 
. Good us tm 8s 8 64 
tn ce eshbacesnsunanane tans cperrenh 1012141010 7 8 71 


A. Cueney, Sec’y. 
New York German Gun Club. 


New York, Jan. 11.—The below being probably of interest to 
you and your readers I would inform you that: 
e New York German Gun Club held its annual meeting Jan. 
7, at the Garden Hotel, Twenty-seventh street and Madison 
avenue. The following officers were elected: Ji F. Wellbrock, 
President; ay. Meyer, Vice-President; J. Schlicht, Secretary; 
J. .P. Dannefelser, Treasurer; Peter Garms, Captain. 
Handicap Committee, J. P. Dannefelser, Chairman; 
Garms, Dr. G. V. Hudson, Hy. Meyer and A. Neumann, 
Distribution of the annual prizes took place after the election. 
The following were the prize winners: 5 P. Dannefelser, first 
prize; J. F. Wellbrock, second prize; J. Schlicht and Dr. Hud- 
son, third and fourth prizes, and the rest in the following order: 
W. Mesloh, W. S. Maisenholder, P. Garms, F. Kronsberg, 
A. Neumann, h. Nobel, A. H. Sievers, M. Detzen and E. K. 
Blaisdell. J. P. Danneretser, Sec’y. 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


The Twentieth Century Train, New York and Florida 
Limited. 


Peter 








On Jan. 14 was inaugurated the mtgpiicont New York and 
Florida Limited train via Pennsylvania R. R. and Southern Ry. 
In the four past seasons the Southern Ry., to meet the conatentiy 
increasing demand, have put on an extra high class mid-winter 
service between the North and Florida points. 

Each season bas seen the luxurious Florida Limited With all 
the improvements and comforts that the most fastidious traveler 
could demand. This séason the Florida Limited train begins the 
twentieth century as the most magnificent and luxurious train in 
the world, 

It is composed of steam-heated and electric-lighted Pullman 
compartment cars, drawing room, sleeping, library, dining and 
observation cars. 

The New York and Florida Limited leaves New York 12:40 
noon daily, except Sunday, and runs solid from New York to St. 
Augustine, also carrying a Pullman drawing room, sleeping car 
New York to Aiken and Augusta. Direct connections are made 
for Augusta, Aiken, Brunswick, Thomasville and points on the 
east and west coasts of Florida. 

For further information, call on or address Southern Railway, 


New York offices, 271 and 1185 Broadway. Alex. S. Thweatt, 
Eastern Passenger Agent.—Adv. 
The Hay Burner Route. 
Mr. O. D. Seavey, of the M olia Springs Hotel, Magnolia 
Springs, Fla., is sending out to his friends an annual pass over 


the Hay Burner Route, of which he is Pooh Bah. The yardage 
of the road is: 


St. John’s River Division......... Cneccovercees 500 yards. 
Live Oak Division...... Sodobvouscsvevetavvocces 700 yards. 
Catimary Wevisleeesisscccccccccescccccccccscece yards. 

Total PardaGe.s.ciscvecccccccwcsccccebocs’ yards. 


And it is all under one 


a ent. Florida tourists who have 
ridden over the route once wi 


joy to go it again. 


For Flower Lovers. 

Messrs. J. M. Thorburn & Co., of No. 36 Cortlandt str New 
York, us their cen being the hundr suc- 
cessive annual issue; and it is a ay. ere are numerous 
exquisite half-tone engravi of vegetab and flowers, and the 
flower photos are, some of them, worthy of being cut out and 
framed. The catalogue, with its pictures, is a joy to flower lovers. 
It will be sent free on request by the Messrs. ‘dv. 
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